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SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Bound in cloth on 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. These exercises are 
tended to test the student's knowledge of each lesson and to develop inde- 
pendent reading and writing ability...., ; a4 

LESSONS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By John R. Gregg. 

PRACTICAL DRILLS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By George 8 McClure. . 

READING AND WRITING EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND Advanced 
practice matter—business letters, articles, law forms, etc. . 

GREGG SPEED PRACTICE. A combination of reading and writing exercises and 
dictation practice, copiously illustrated with shorthand forms; designed to afford 
a comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Shorthand and to provide 
material for developing speed. 272 pages. $1.00; postpaid. 

GRADED DICTATION. By Waiter Rasmussen. A. carefully graded dictation man- 
val with blanks for writing in the shorthand. 28 pages.. 

THE GREGG REPORTER. By John R. Gregg. A guide to Court Reporting, con- 
taining helpful information and suggestions, a list of reporting phrases and short- 
cuts, plates of court testimony, etc. 128 pages, bound in cloth..... 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Contains the outlines of about 7,000 words. 
Bound in leather, vest sie oa 

GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOK. Contains about 2,400 useful phrases. 
great aid in attainiig speed, and invaluable to al! peemieal writers. Bound in 
leather, vest pocket size : fee» 

LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON. Written in Gregg 
Shorthand and illustrated. <A choice collection of the famous “Letters,” issued 
by special arrangement with the publishers of the original work.. 

FACTORS OF SUCCESS. Compiled by H. T. Whitford and written in Gregg Short- 
hand; a very interesting and instructive reading book 


TYPEWRITING 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By Ida McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. SoRelle. A 
complete text-book in the art of typewriting by the “touch” or “piano’’ method 
In three forms—Single Keyboard, Double Keyboard, and Oliver Keyboard, uni- 
form in style. Bound in cloth 


ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Hubert A. Hagar. A practical course of in- 
struction in English, Punctuation, and Business Forms, with exercises. Teacher's 
key furnished. 278 pages. bound in boards. $1.00; postpaid 

ENGLISH—PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. By Frances Bifinger-Raymond 
presentation of the essentials of English , , 

APPLIED BUSINESS PUNCTUATION. By Hubert A. Hagar Rs Ser 

WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, DEFINITION AND APPLICA- 
TION. 128 pages, bound in cloth. A spelling book with a new and pedagog- 
ical idea. Each word is spelled, pronounced, defined, and applied 

WORDS EXERCISE BOOK. A series of test exercises designed to acc: 
supplement WORDS. Paper covers er 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE. By Rupert P. SoRelle. Explanation of 
the scientific methods used in training the successful contestants for the Miner 
Medal, and the matter used for practice. 160 pages, bound in cloth 

THE FACTORS OF SHORTHAND SPEED. By David Wolfe Brown, late Official 
Reporter to U. S. House,of Representatives. 194 pages, bound in cloth 

PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS. By Frank Rutherford. 
Invaluable to ambitious stenographers and students. Full of helpful suggestions 
about shorthand, typewriting, office work, and reporting 131 pages, bound in 
cloth. . 

TAQUIGRAFIA FONETICA GREGG-PANT. 
the Spanish language. Bound-in cloth . 

THE GREGG FOUNTAIN PEN. A high-grade fountain pen at : 

Each pen sent in a neat box with filler and directions. wt 

THE GREGG PENCIL. One dozen in a handsome box. ; 

THE GREGG EMBLEM. A blue and white emblem, gold lettering, re pre senting the 
ellipses on which Gregg Shorthand is founded; in two styles—-pin and button... 

THE GREGG PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, size 18x36 inches ; : 

THE GREGG ERASER TRAY. Bronze finish. Handsome and durabk 
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WILL EVENTUALLY 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


. INCORPORATED 


241 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special Courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, Pri- 
mary Metheds and Kindergarten. 4 . 

ASSIST IN SECURING POSITIONS. 

Ow me hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 163, Springfield, Mass. 


DR. CAMPBELL 
Principal 





BARRETT’S BOOK OF HOMONYNS 


A Vade Mecum for Every Amanuensis 


Tells how to ae words with similar outlines and 
unciation. se of Figures, Use of 
Oise of A . and onal an oh i 


whe wite Engich. 192 pees. Pos 
customs. Gastar anigh page endabe 


B. S. BARRETT, 36 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














STOP! 


Stop that muscle-straining, nerve- 
destroying, cramp-producing, pen- 
digging, finger movement rene. 
Easy riting, Plain as Print, Rapid 
and Tireless, the position-securing, 
salary-raising kind, taught by Cor- 
respondence by the famous Palmer 
Method. 

ees ree Ha Taught by Mail 

Meer a ans fascinating instruction by 
mai your home during your 
ge + with weekly criticism 
of your work. Complete unlimited 
course, $10.00. Success geerentees 
or no tuition fee. Students’ 8 
mens, our Book on “Penmans ip 
and a sample copy of the beautiful 
Monthly American Penman abso- 
lutely free. Write now. 


THE A. N. FALMER CO. 


Reliance Bidg., Union Square 
NEW YORK 


TUITION RSHIP 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one student in 
each county 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 

Bookkeeping Arithmeti Literature 

Shorthand Geography Latin 

Penmanship Grammar Algebra 

Com. Law History Geometry 

Cut out this Ad., draw aline through each study desired, and mail 
with application for Free Tuition to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE. ROGERS. OHIO 














The GREGG PENNANT 


Of high-grade royal! blue felt 
with sewed-on 
symbol and let 
ters of white felt. 
Size 18x36 inches. 
Sent prepaid to any address. 
securely packed, for $1.00 
or sent free with a two-year subscription to 
the Grecc WRITER, at $2.00. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


Speedy - Portable - Durable 


Simple in construction, built for pleaty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lifting 
of carriage to see your work. Alignment 
is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 1400 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for New 
York, and has sold 1,500 more since then. 


Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ‘‘Wellington No. 2. 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hnndred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell! and leading 
colleges 

Academic and Preparatery, Agricultural, a 
mereial, Nermal and Civil Serviee Departmen 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and “Civil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page catalog free. Write te-day. 


Pror. Genunc THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 220, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





, Watch your wrapper for date of 
expiration of your subscription. 














EVERY . 
Office Man and Woman 


School Teacher, and dealer in Office Equip- 
ment, should have in one of the pigeonholes 
of his desk the monthly magazine 


“Business Devices and Aids for 
the Office” 


because he can find in it IN A MOMENT the 
names and addresses of all Manufacturers of 
Time and Labor-Saving Business Devices in 
America. A compendium of useful informa- 
tion to every office worker. Interesting re- 
ports each month on new inventions. 








Subscription, 50c per year. Sample copy, 10c 


BUSINESS DEVICES 


23 Park Row, New York 





OVERNMENT POSITIONS 
43 py terre RR Sg 
eeSeee eee 


about vernment exam ons and q re 
cently ate the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. -’. 








Key to Success in Arithmetic 
1500—Probiems and “Solutions 1500 


Prepared by an Expert 


For Teachers, Students. and Civil Service Candi- 
dates. Fifty per cent of the candidates for teacher's 
certificates and civil! service positions fail in Arithme 
tic. The wise ones succeed because they have dis 
covered “THE KEY TO SUCCESS.” 

“THE KEY TO SUCCESS” contains over fifteen 
hundred problems covering every subject in Arith 
metic, with complete solutions for the same 

Sent prepaid upon receipt of price, $1.50. 

Address all orders to the 


COLUMBIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
519 Sixth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 














BEAT IT! 


During the Business Show recently held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, 


500 Stenographers 


Subscribed to The PROGRESSIVE STENOG- 
RAPHER in one week. 


The Progressive Stenographer is a wide-awake maga- 
zine for ambitious Stenographers, with a National 
circulation; published monthly. It contains articles 
on all the leading shorthand systems, and many other 
departments of interest, including English, Esperanto, 


Typewriting, and articles by noted writers and teach- 


" Follow the Crowd 


who subscribed for The Progressive Stenographer at 
the Business Show and subscribe today. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 10 CTS. SAMPLE COPY 


The 


Progressive Stenographer Pub. Co. 
Flat Iron Building BALTIMORE, MD. 




















PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOKS 


— FoR —— 
Psychologists, Educators, Parents 
and Readers: Generally 





Manual of Mental and Teste: A 
book of directions compiled with special reference to 
the experimental study of school children in the labor- 
atory or classroom. By Guy Montrose Whipple. 
Price $2.50; postage 18 cents extra. 


Development: Observations 
on the first three years of a child. By George V. N 
Dearborn. Price $1.50. 


When Should a Child Begin School? An 
inquiry into the relation between the age of entry and 
school progress. By W. H. Winch. Inspector of 
Schools for the London County Council. Price $1.10. 


Psychology and Pedagogy of Writing: A 
resume of the researches and experiments bearing on 


the history and pedagogy of writing. By Mary E. 
Thompson. Price $1.25. 


Mental Fatigue: An exposition of the nature of 
mental! fatigue. and of the methods and results of 
investigation with special reference to their bearing 
upon instruction. By Max Offner. Translated from 
the German by Guy Montrose Whipple. Price $1.00, 





PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
WARWICK AND YORK, INC., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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T he ;| Prepared especially for Short- 
Gregg Pencil hand work, and in accordance 
with our fications. We guarantee that these 


es will be absolutely satisfactory. A box contain- 
12 sent on receipt of Kc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 


Please look at your address 
Im nt label, and if your subscription 
has run out, renew promptly. 
Ifyou CGange your address, notify us promptly, 
giving both old and new address. 











Most popu 
book of ite kind 


2000 copies. In- 


Giepegeehle in 
the office, schoolroom, and home. Published in 
editions: green leather, 7 ed, indexed, 60 ~~ 
fed leather, red ed ndexed, cents; cloth, a 
indexed, 2% cents. rite for agents’ terms and 
illustrated catalogue, describing our compiles series o 
commercial text-books. THE PRAOTIOAL TEXT 
BOOK 00., Euclid Avenue and I8th 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history form. 

Structure, and writing of the Shert-Stery 
taught by 4d. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincett’s 
Magazine. 

Over one hundred home study courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


MR. ESENWEIN Dept. 221, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














Good Positions 


and increased Salaries are secured by Graduates of 
the Palmer Method of Business Writing. This 
Method is making more good Business Penmen than 
all other agencies combined. More than TEN 
THOUSAND GRADUATES during the past year. 
Do vour part, and money will be refunded if you do 
not succeed. We teach you by correspondence at 
your home and make the course easy and fascinating 

Our beautifully illustrated new circular tells all 
aboutit, Write us to-day. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 





\-- 


We will pay you 
liberally 


if you help us to introduce SYSTEM 


to business men in your locality 


We can guarantee you an income each 
month under a plan which will not interfere 
with your regular work in any way. Send us 
your name before your territory is covered. 


THE SYSTEM CO., Dept. R, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Stenographers Can Quickly 
Measure Spaces for Typewriting 


Instantly locates the space at which 
to begin any sentence or phrase to 
occupy exact center of line or page. 
Tells what number of words can be 
written in any given space. Simple 
and certain. 


TYPEWRITER’S AUTOMATIC 
TABULATOR 


A neat celluloid ruler. Saves time, 
adds neatness and tone to your work. 
Only device of its kind. Once used 
becomes invaluable. Is being used in 
thousands of offices. Makes it easy 
to typewrite neatly and accurately. 
25c¢ in stamps brings this wonderful 
time-saver and typewriting-im- 
’ prover postpaid, Order to-day. You'll 
be mighty*glad after you've used it. 


THE TABULATOR Co. 


STEELEVILLE, MO. 











Have You Read 


The Stenographer 


You—who are vitally interested in shorthand and type 
writing as a 'ivelihood—can't afford to miss a 
chance to learn more about these important 
branches of your profession. Can you? 


If you could find a new shorthand character scheme— 
a new idea on the typewriter, or talking machine 
on Court Reporting and Law’ Language-—live 
news on the doings of shorthand associations— 
pithy editorials and articles by a competent staf 
of celebrated shorthand reporters—wouldn't you 
read it, study it, and pay for it if you were sure 
these schemes and articles were result-getters 


THE STENOGRAPHER—the big 68-page shorthand and 
typewriting monthly magazine—contains just the 
type of reading matter you need, whether you ar: 
a court reporter or an office stenographer. Don't 
take our word for it. Send us 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription, or, better stil!, $1.00 for 

‘one year's subscription—twelve numbers. Let us 
show why you need THE STENOGRAPHER. 

We offe: to give you FREE a copy of our Desk Manua 
—together with a copy of Dicken'’s Masterpieces 
—both—if you will send us a postal card or letter 
containing the names of at least ten of your short 
hand friends 


THE STENOGRAPHER 
27 Perry Bldg, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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Josephine Turck Baker’s Latest Publication 


The Correct Word 


HOW TO USE IT 
Complete Alphabetic List 


Price $1.00 fxpresss° 


This book is the most comprehensive and 
Practical Reference Book of its kind. No 
other book can compare with it in value, for 
the reason that it contains rudings on dts- 
puted points of diction that can be found 
in no other book, the Author in her unique 
position as Editor of CORRECT ENGLISH — 
the only magazine of its kind in the world— 
being able to learn, through the innumerable 
queries received from a large body of people, 
just zat mooted points for decision arise in 
the daily routine of their professional or 
business life. 

Its Contents have been Compiled from 
the Bound Volumes of Correct English, the 
Author having included in this book with 
other atter, all the important Answers to 
Ouertes and the Rulings made on disputed 
points of diction that have appeared in 


(Ready for Immediate Delivery) 


CORRECT ENGLISH for the past ten years. 
No other book can compare with this in value 
for ready reference. The lawyer, the doctor, 
the teacher, the club woman, the author, the 
lecturer, the student, the business man or 
woman, the stenographer, the corresponding 
clerk—all have submitted the puzzling ques- 
tions that daily arise in their professional or 
business career, and the points involved in 
these queries are all included in this book. 
As a hand-book of Ready Reference for 
the busy man or woman, it has No Equal. 


The many requests for back numbers of 
CORRECT ENGLISH, in which the Correct 
HW ord has appeared, give evidence that there 
will be a large demand for this book; in 
consequence, if you wish this volume, send 


in your order Now and thus secure a copy 
from our first edition. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


This Book and a New Subscription or your Renewal for $1.50 


SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE MAGAZINE FOR 191! 
Your Every Day Vocabulary: How to Enlarge It 


Five pages will be devoted each month to this subject, giving 
illustrative uses of the new words to add to your vocabulary 


Business English for the Business Man and for the Stenographer. 
The Literary Workshop. 


Beginner and for the Foreigner. 


Correct English for the 
Suggestions for the Writer. 


Menus of the Large Hotels Translated into English. 


THE CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


22 Fifth Avenue. Chicago. Ill 


E.nclosed find 


for which 
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HE New Model Smith Premier is the most profitable 
typewriter equipment for business schools. 


q With nearly every operation controlled from the key- 
board, the straight line arrangement of the keyboard, and 
a key-for-every-character, the actual work of writing 
may also be described as practically automatic. 

@. The mind is unburdened and free for brain work—the 
hands simply follow the dictates of the mind. 


q@. Our Employment Department is in constant touch with 
business men who require typewriter operators whose 
minds are not machines—and business schools using the 
Smith Premier profit materially by this connection. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Some Suggestions for Developing Efficiency in Typewriting 
By Melvin W. Cassmore, Seattle, Wash. 


PRESUME every young man 
ee who reads this is familiar with 
, the phenomenon of the “second 
wind”—that relief and ease which comes 
just as we reach the point of seeming 
exhaustion. On the cross-country run, 
there are always some who drop out at 
the first feeling of burning lungs and 
dizziness, while others gamely keep on 
a few more rods, and lo! the expected 
“second wind” comes to freshen and ex- 
hilarate. Sometimes, in a Marathon- 
like test of endurance, there will come 
such third and fourth reliefs, even, until 
one wonders vaguely whether he is hot 
made of “layers” of energy, each one 
ready for use as the former disappears. 

Then, if we compare with this the 
feeling of “oldness,” of stiffness, of un- 
responsiveness, that is experienced on 
first taking up a task requiring all our 
skill, we shall conclude that a certain 
amount of preliminary work is neces- 
sary to bring out our best effort; that, 
in race track language, a “warmer” is 
needed before we are fitted for the race, 
and that skill comes only from practice 
‘f some duration—from “sticking to it.” 

Now, this “second wind,” obvious and 

mmonplace though it seems, is the in- 
lication of a scientific truth quite as un- 
heeded by typewriting students as by 
other workers. 

Vast numbers of people never use 

ir reserve force—never tap the deeper 
els of energy. They are placid and un- 
ved, and live ineffectual, useless lives. 

Vhen a student of typewriting habitu- 


ally slackens at the first attack of fatigue, 
he will never be more than an ordinary 
operator—indeed, may fail utterly. It 
is the practicing student who keeps on 
when wrists ache and finger tips are 
numb, who “pushes,” in spite of pain, at 
the task—it is this student who reaches 
a height of skill his resting neighbor can 
never attain. 

The same law applies to all the work 
of life. The student who is irregular in 
attendance can never reach high effi- 
ciency. No student ever did; none ever 
will. It is scientifically impossible—and 
excuses do not remove results. 

It is also quite true that nearly all of 
us live far within our powers of accom- 
plishment. Weare able to do more and 
better than we do. Gaining skill in type- 
writing is much like pushing at a closed 
door. We push and push, and the door 
does not yield. By chance, perhaps, 
there comes a cry of fire and the odor of 
smoke, and responding to an increased 
effort, of which we are hardly conscious, 
the door suddenly gives way before us. 

To gain our greatest skill, we must 
endeavor to work under such an impulse 
—seeking to develop for a time that nerv- 
ous tension, almost frenzy, which urges 
on the machine-like muscles to greater 
and greater efforts. A few minutes of this 
intense practice each day may be enough, 
but each one should work at his utmost 
limit for a space each day—and work 
after fatigue has set in, compelling the 
finger by sheer will to keep going at top 
speed. 
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Any one who uses this plan and ts 
honest With himself in demanding his 
utmost speed cannot fail. 

So far | have spoken of rapidity. 
his must, of course, be balanced by 
irst 


necessity here is to do as your teacher 


accurac\ Che and fundamental 


tells you This is the first lesson in ac- 


curacy ‘Ss \RE TOLD. Few 
learn it 
Back of this lies the necessary faculty 


No one 


attentive. 


of attention can be accurate 


who is not Look over your 
classmates ! 

So we may see that there is a deeper 
cause back of our typewriting errors than 
our typewriting practice. Back of every- 
thing lies a Cause. There are no mere 
happenings—there is no such thing as an 
accident. You make the mistakes you 


make because you are what you are. 
Therefore, if your typewriting is faulty, 
you must build yourself over before it 
can be much better 

This is not so large an undertaking as 
it appears, and during the rebuilding you 
may work at your typewriting without 
cessation. If it has errors in profusion 
you must first learn concentration, which 
is but another name for close attention. 


"When you practice, think hard of what 


you are going to do. As you write the 
word “‘was,” think w-a-s to the exclusion 
of everything else. An excellent mental 
exercise, outside of typewriting, is t 
think intently of each finger in turn and 
then compel the finger to take various 
positions, never letting the mind wander 
from it. Rest a while, and proceed to 
the next finger. 

[his is the process of mind-building. 
Remember, mind controls 


your your 


fingers. The fingers do exactly what 


they are bidden to do If the orders are 


vague and indefinite, typewriting 


will be full of errors 


your 
Think hard while 
you write. 

In the end some one will say, “Even 
it I did that way, | could not succeed 
it is not in me.” [| want to remind you 
that in this article I have kept within 
scientific facts which cannot be disputed, 
which, had I the time and 


and space 


might be proved quite as conclusively as 


the truth that water will seek its level. If 


it is “not in you,” all you have to do ts 
to go down to the deeper levels in the 


mines of your own energy—levels you 


have never touched and which are, as 


yet, unknown to you. Your success will 
then be as definite as that of your most 


envied associates 


Muscular Movement and Shorthand 


(E notice a growing tendency 
} among the shorthand brethren 

to urge the importance of un- 
action to the ste- 


trammeled muscular 


nographer. Is it not probable that there 
is in this idea a good new field of peda- 
gogic endeavor? Since there constantly 
presses upon the working stenographer 
the necessity for doing his work at high 
speed, may not the need for scientific 


movement traintng become more impor 


tant than it is in the case of the longhand 
writer? It is at least an interesting ques 


tion and well worth threshing out. 


American Penman 


Subscriptions can still be dated back ' 
the September issue, thus giving new su! 
scribers the benefit of the entire series 


notes and plates on the lessons. 
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OCOCCOO 
OCCOoo0O 
OCOQ0C0O 
OCC COCO 


co oO oO 
Cc Ooco CO 


aliniealinall 


ESOLVED, That beginning with 
the New Year: 


CO OO00000 O 
COC000 ( 


COOOCe CO 


~ 
YX 


Coc 
o Occoo 
©, 2 @ OQ0090C 


I will write shorthand with $ 
the muscular movement. 


COCO COCOOOCO HOC CO CCOCCOOO C000 


coo COCOCOO cOOCOOD SCOCOCOO COOCCOO 


I will keep my pencil sharp. 


cCcooo © CaOCO C 00000 0 Cc 


ooo OOO COC COO COCO coc oOo CO 


I will write small notes. 


> Oo 


I will never write anything 
in shorthand without afterwards 
reading what I have written. 


I will encircle every short- 
hand outline of which I am not ab-% 
solutely sure, and afterward look 6 
up the rule in the text-book, 


coo 


Oo 


In typewriting I will never & 
begin another syllable after the 
bell of the typewriter has rung. 


oCcoco COSOTOOC COOCCOC OCacace COCS 
) 


COCOSCOCOSOCOO0 C000 


cocec coco 
coo O CCOCO 


O000 OOO COO COO COC COO OOO coc 


© Oon00O C CCOOCO C O 


I will use nothing in type- ¢@ 
writing but the touch method. : 


8 
8 
3 
8 
uo 
3 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
N°) 
8 
8 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have 
éreunto set my hand and seal 
_____—s day:*«oof ~January, 1911. 


(SBAL.) § 


Ee ee ee 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY Mgetvin C. Horsgy. Cr 


COoCOCCO COCCCOO CO 


oO Oo OC00000OD OC CO000 O CoO 





© 000000 COO0D00DC COCDCOO CoO 
OOOOOSOOOOOOCO SOOO COOOOOCCS CO: 


OCOCOOCO 
OCOoCcoCcO 


090 O CCOCO 0 00000 Oo OCC5oO 


OOCOOCOSCOOCOCO 00000000 


oO 


000 
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Convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Chicago, December 27-30, 1910 


Federation Officers 


President: 
First Vice-President: 
Second Vice-President. 
Secretary: F. M. 
Treasurer: C. A. 
Shorthand Section 
President: 
] "ice-President: 


dar Rapids, la. 


H. A. Hagar, Chicago. 
Hattie A. 


Secretary: 

W. Va. 
High School Section 

President: W. H. 
cago. 

I o7 e-President 
man, Wabash, Ind. 
Mary E. 


Shoemaker, 


Von 


Karll 
Secretary Sullivan, Indian 
apolis, Ind. 


Business Section 
President: G. H. 
Ind. 
Vice-President: 
De Pere, Wis. 
Secretary: F. W. 
cago, Ill. 


Rev. N. J. 


Penmanship Section 
President: }, H. 
Fayette, Ind. 


Nex’! 


Bachtenkircher, La- 


PLACE OF MEETING: 


Faust, 


Cor k, Ce- 


J. Walter Ross, Wheeling, 


Chi- 


Ammer- 


Walks, Evansville, 
Cr rley . 


Evans, South Chi- 


Morton MacCormac, Chicago. 
Frank E. Lakey, Boston, Mass. 


¥ A. Robertson, Wore ester, Mass 


Van Antwerp, Louisville, Ky. 


Chicago 


Vice-President ©. O. 


Wayne, Ind. 


Rogers, Fort 
Secretary ». G. Millers Columbus, 
Ohio. | 
School Managers 
President: B. F. Williams, 
Moines, Ia. 
Vice-President: J]. D. 


anapolis, Ind. 


Des 
Brunner, Indi- 
Secretary: P. 5S. Spangler, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 
Executive Board 
Shorthand Section: F. E. 
Evansville, Ind. 
High School Section: A. H. 


Indianapolis, Ind 


Haymond, 
Sproul, 
Business Section >. A. Robertson, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Penmanship Section: Doner, 
Beverly, Mass. 

Managers’ Section: G. A. 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Gruman, 


The Presidents of the various sections 
and the President of the Federation are 


also on the Executive Board. 


Spokane, Washington—July, 1912. 


The Federation Meetings Condensed 


that the 


was the most. successful, in- 


spiring, and harmonious con 


vention ever held. 
The Informal Reception in the splen- 
did parlors of the Auditorium started 
The incessant hum. of 


things right. 


voices showed members were 


getting acquainted. Owing to the fact 
that the reception was held in the hotel 
headquarters, there was a larger attend 
ance than at any previous opening meet 
ing—and that was inspiring in itself. 
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Wednesday, December 28, 2:00 p. m. 


the first 


The rey 


On Wednesday afternoon 
Federation meeting was held. 
erend gentleman who was to make the 
Invocation did not put in an appearance 
In his place the Chief of Police! Chief 
Leroy T. Steward represented the Mayor 
of Chicago in welcoming the Federation 
to Chicago. His address was interspersed 


with practical suggestions, illustrated by 


personal reminiscences drawn from his 


experience as a business 
man and as a public of 
ficial. 

\ brilliant 
was made by Mr. Har- 


re S} pnse 


lan Eugene Read, of Pe- 
oria. In closing his elo- 
quent and witty address, 
Mr. Read paid a tribute 
to the saving of time and 
energy effected by prac- 
tical education. He made 
the point that in former 
times the apprenticeship 
prevailed, by 
of a 


method 
one-third 
life 
to acquiring a knowledge 


which 


man’s was devoted 


business in which he was to 
engage, little or 


and pointed out that business education 


of the 
with no compensation, 
has been instrumental in eliminating this 
old-time idea. By so doing it has effected 
an incalculable economy of time and en- 
ergy and has accomplished much for the 
advancement of the world. 

In his address as President of the Fed- 
eration, Mr. Enos Spencer reviewed the 
history of commercial education at con 
siderable length. He paid a high tribute 
to the pioneers, and said also that com- 
mercial education has been the means of 
making women independent, instead of 
and servant of man.” He 


“the slave 


Morton MacCorMat 
President 


added: “What the authors, the publish- 


ers, and the inventors did for the cause 
in those early days, the authors and pub- 
lishers and typewriter manufacturers of 
In every 
led the 
was first 


to-day are doing for us now. 
forward movement they have 
way; step in advance 
taken by 
and publishers of to-day, no less than 
entitled to 


grateful appreciation for 


every 
them. The text-book authors 


those. of the past, are our 
the great work they have 
done and are doing, and 
recognize 
the 
held of business educa- 
We should look to 
the 
they 


we should 


them as leaders in 
tion. 
them to continue 
progressive work 
have done in the past, 
gladly co 


and should 


operate with them in 
efforts to 


is needed to make 


their supply 
what 
our work more effective 
and up-to-date.” 


NCTE. Chere was also a trib- 
ute to the professional 
He then 


various phases of 


publications for their services. 


discussed in detail 


commercial education, denounced mis- 


representation in advertising, and ad- 


vocated “quality competition” as dis- 


tinguished from “price competition” 


and “time compctition.” Some changes 


in the Constitution were recommended 
which were given effect to by the com- 
mittee appointed to consider them. 

An address by Mr. S. C. Williams, of 
Rochester, N. Y., on “Business School 
Stamina,” was next on the program. 

Mr. Williams began with a brief refer- 
ence to the uphill fight made by business 


schools for “utility” in education as be- 
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ing at least co-equal in importance with 

“culture,” and praised the courage of the 
pioneers. He then re- 
ferred to the new order 
of things—the rapid ad- 
vancement in all lines in 
the last few years: 


Among the new conceptions 
is the view now generally held 
as to commercial education. It 
was bound to come in this pro 
gressive, commercial nation, but 
it has swept over our country 
with a swiftness and an insist 
ence unequaled in the history of 
eGucational movements. College 
presidents and educational lead 
ers generally have had to do 
some rapid revising of their edu 
cational creeds, but they have 
done so with splendid grace, and 
lo, the world of commercial edu- 
cators suddenly finds itself and 
its cause popular. The com 
mercial school is now welcomed 
to the educational fold in com- 
mon with other technical schools. 

But while it is true that we 
commercial school men are com- 
ing to our own, it is equally true 
that this friendly attitude on the 
part of the educational world 
has developed an interest in our 
work and a scrutiny of our 
methods heretofore unknown 
Almost as by magic, we find 
ourselves under the searchlight 
of public scrutiny. Are we 
equal to the test? It is cer- 
tain that our status cannot long 
remain an unknown quantity 
under such conditions. Well 
for us if our methods and 
standards justify us in swing 
ing the doors wide open and 
welcoming the inspection of our 
entire proposition. 

After an eloquent and logical plea for 
a higher standard in school work, in ad- 
vertising, and in dealing with private 
competition, Mr. Williams said: 

And what is our attitude toward our newest com- 
petitor, the commercial high schools? Are we big 


enough to give them the hearty welcome they deserve 
at our hands? 


S. C. WILLIAMS 


FRANK E. LAKEYy 
First \ ice- Pres 


In view of the rapid growth and the increasing pop- 
ularity of commercial education in the public high 
schools and colleges everywhere, is it not utter folly 
for the proprietors and managers of private business 
schools to have any other policy? While the private 
business school men who do adopt a narrow, cheap 
policy are weakly yielding to the pressure of local 
conditions and. practically standing still, if not actually 
going back, the public schools and the colleges are 
making steady advancement, improving their commer 
cial courses, and securing better teachers. Their chief 
drawback thus far has been to get teachers strong 
enough for their requirements, and in their efforts to 
secure them they have drawn heavily, in many cases, 
upon the teaching forces of the best private schools. 


He supplemented this with a number 


interesting quotations from 


prominent educators, and 


of very 


then gave the results of 
a series of questions he 
had submitted to repre- 
sentative schools in vari- 
ous parts of the country 

questions dealing with 
the problems 
confronting the private 
commercial schools. We 
hope every school man- 
ager will read Mr. Wil- 
liams’ paper when it ap- 
pears in the printed re- 
port, as it is a most val- 


various 


uable contribution. 
Mr. Williams made 
NCTE this encouraging state- 
ment: 

How will that attitude affect the private business 
school? Will it awaken such widespread interest in 
commercial education that students will come flock- 
ing to us for instruction in greater numbers in the 
future? I believe that will rest entirely with the 
business schools. If they are bright enough to recog- 
nize their opportunity and. wise enough to rise to the 
occasion and the requirements, I believe they are at 
the threshold of an era of usefulness and success more 
promising than any in their past experience. 


Wednesday, December 28, 8:00 p.m. 


One of the most popular features of 
the program was “The Harmonic Ladies’ 
Quartette.” So popular were their vocal 
efforts, indeed, that the repeated encores 
long delayed the opening of the meeting. 
Everybody was in good humor. 


The first address, “The World’s Work 
and Workers,” by Mrs. Ellen Spencer 
Mussey, L. L. M., who is Dean of Wash- 
ington College of Law, Washington, D. 
C., was listened to with intense interest. 
Mrs. Mussey dwelt on the need of thor- 
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ough preparation to make the best of the 
opportunities that come to us, saying that 
“the commandment which is first to-day 
is ‘thou shalt serve thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’”’ The world forces of to-day, she 
said, are the constructive leaders in in- 
“those who by scientific 

of their 
have increased production or in- 


dustry 
management business 
creased the volume of their com- 
mercial transactions.” The speak- 
er paid a very eloquent tribute 
to the women who, consecrating 
themselves to the world’s serv- 
ice, “the larger 
Motherhood” — women like Florence 
Nightingale, Jane Addams, Mary Mc- 
Dowell, Ella Flagg Young, Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, who brought about the 
correlation of the Women’s Clubs, and 
Mabel Boardman, wonderful 
work for the past eight years in connec- 
American National Red 


Cot. Gre 


have entered 


whose 


tion with the 


THE GREGG WRITER FOR JANUARY 


Cross has earned for her recognition as 
one of the great dynamic forces of the 
age. She concluded her address with 
these words: “The world’s work is he- 

Let.us become trained; efficient 

ourselves, and see that the 
watch-word of the younger gen- 
eration is trained and willing 


fore us. 
workers 


Service. 

That distinguished and hon- 
ored veteran of the profession, 
Col. George Soulé, of New Or- 
leans, received a genuine ovation 
when he came forward to speak 
on “The Good of the Cause.” 
Higher ideals formed the keynote of his 
remarks. He pleaded for a lofty con- 
ception of our profession and its purpose, 
and for the elimination of everything 
that tends to degrade. He denounced 
what he termed “speculative schools,” 
and spoke strongly in favor of the co- 
operative plan of school management. 


A, Sovute 


Thursday, December 29, 12:30 p. m. 


An “Executive Board” 
supersedes the “Executive Committee,” 
to consist of the presidents of the five 
sections, the President of the Federa- 
tion, and five members (one elected by 


The luncheon in the famous Banquet 
Hall of the Auditorium, which was ten- 
dered to the Federation by the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, was a big fea- 
ture of Eloquent and 
inspiring addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, 
Harry A. Wheeler, President of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, J. T. Thornton, manager 
of the Chicago office of the Rem- 
ington Company, and A. J. Shel- 
don. Mr. Morton MacCormac 
presided, and managed the occa- 
characteristic tact and 


the convention. 


c 
2d Vice-Pres 
sion with his 
forcefulness. 
The Business Meeting was called to 
order immediately following the lunch- 
eon. The Constitution was changed in 


accordance with President Spencer’s rec- 


A. KORERTSON 


ommendations. 


each section). A “Committee of 
Arrangements” will be appointed 
to take care of the local arrange- 
ments for the convention. Other 
minor changes were adopted. A 
resolution was adopted endors- 
ing a minimum of six months for 
length of shorthand or business 
course, and nine months as min- 
imum for combined course. 

A resolution was presented by a com- 
mittee from the Shorthand Section, con- 
sisting of Dr. W. D. Bridge, F. J. Rose, 
and John R. Gregg, expressing profound 
sorrow on the death of Mr. Benn Pit- 


N.C. T: F, 
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man. The resolution was adopted by 
the Federation, and will be transmitted 
to the relatives of Mr. Pitman. 

Then followed the election of officers, 
The only fight 


as detailed elsewhere. 


Spokane 


successful 


was over the place of meeting 


conducted an aggressive and 
campaign and won against great odds, 
the next being postponed to 


July, 1912 


meeting 


Friday, December 30, 2:00 p. m. 


One of the most appreciated features 
of the convention was a preachment of 
“The Gospel of Efficiency” by 
Mr. E. 


ing manager of 


St. Elmo Lewis, advertis- 


the Burroughs 


Adding Machine Co., Detroit. As 
every one knows, Mr. Lewis is 


himself a living exemplification 
of the gospel he expounded, and 
has gained his position as the pf 
foremost advertising man in the 
country by the practical application of 
often that a 


its principles. It is not 


man who is supremely successful in a 


St. Etmo Lewis 


particular line of work can state in a 
clear and interesting way the basic prin- 


ciples of successful business 


methods and clinch his state- 


ments by effective illustrations 


Irom experience and observa 


Mr. Lewis did all this, 


it was a great privilege to hear 


tion and 
him. 

The last 
Conservation and Business Edu 


topic was “National 


cation,” by Robert ( spencer. 
After disposing of 


the Federation adjourned 


routine business, 


7k 


hse 


Convention Notes 


The meetings of the Shorthand Sec- 
tion were of a high order and were more 
largely attended than they have been for 
Much 
credit for this is due to 
the 


some years past. 
excellent program 
prepared by Miss Van 
Sant, Mr. Hagar, and 
Mr. Balcomb. 


A. H. STEADMAN 


The which 


appeared to arouse most 


sul ject s 


discussion this year were the teaching of 
English and office practice for advanced 
students. 
* * * 
The address of Mr. A. H. 
Cincinnati, on “The Viewpoint of the 
the 


Steadman, 


Supervisor,” was one of meatiest 


numbers on the Penmanship Teachers’ 


program 


* * * 


The typewriter representatives and 
publishers got together and formed an 
organization to look after their interests, 
to be known as the ‘“‘Convention Exhibi- 
Association.” The officers are: 
Mr. Carl C. Marshall, Goodyear-Mar 
shall Publishing Co.., Mr 
Frank M. Smith Premier Type- 
writer Company, vice-president; Mr 
John A. White, The next 


meeting will be held at the E. C. T. A 


tors’ 


president ; 


Evans, 
secretary 


convention in Bridgeport, Conn. 
* > * 


We noticed that, as usual, a number of 


particular school men were looking 


around for teachers. Only “live ones,” 


they reason, ever attend conventions ! 
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The National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


EAAHERE was a most gratifying at- 
tendance at the opening session 
sion on Wednesday morning. 

President F. E. Haymond delivered an 
inspiring address in which he spoke elo- 
quently of the opportunities for im- 
provement offered by 
teachers’ urged all 
present to take a very active part in the 
proceedings. He the’ special 
needs of the profession, 
saying in part: 

Friends, the burden ‘of my 
message is that we shall have 
better teachers—teachers better 
prepared, better teaching, and 
commensurate remuneration for 
high standards of ability and 
qualifications. Mere ability to 
successfully impart a knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting 
falls short of the ideaf That 
teacher who does not cultivate 
an atmosphere of higher moral- 
ity and loftier desires, who does 
not stimulate the pupil’s ambi- 
tion to be good—good for some- 
thing—and to do good—good 
among his fellow-creatures—has 
failed to grasp and exemplify 
some of the fundamental pre 
cepts of the calling. 

The very nature of our in- 
struction is such that a school 
should, in a measure, resemble 
the business office. Punctuality 
and business ethics are features 
that should be given high rank 
in the curriculum. And to qual- 
ify for a position as teacher, the 
applicant should be possessed of 
at least a good general education, to which the addi- 
tion of college or university training is vety desirable; 
then actual experience in business along the lines to 
be taught, in particular, and much broader if possible. 


and expansion 


conventions, and 


outlined 


HvuBERT 
President 


President Haymond said also that he 
desired to go on record before the Asso- 
ciation as favoring some sort of super- 
vision of business schools, either state or 
national,. with the following require- 


ments: 


First: A recognized standard of qualifications in 
general education and business ethics on the part of 
and among those who would conduct business schools. 

Second: Similar standards, though higher, and by 
a certificate plan or its equivalent, for all those who 
essay to teach. 

Third: That the school be required to set forth 
these facts truthfully in its advertising matter 
read 


Secretary J. Walter Ross then 


A. HAGAR 


his report of the work done during the 
year in the way of increasing the mem- 
121 names 
the Association. 


bership, stating that were 
then the of 


This number was materially increased 


on roster 
before the close of the convention. 
Developing Shorthand Speed 

The first topic on the program was 

“Training for Speed in Shorthand,” 

which was to have been presented under 

four heads in a series of 

eight-minute talks. The 

first of these, on “The 

Value of Movement 

Drills,” was given 

Wr. S. A. Bohlinger, 

Chicago, from whose 

paper we take the fol- 

pertinent 


by 


lowing 
graphs: 
The 


para- 


which must 
be animated and enthusiastic, 
are conducted to better advan 
tage by counting, one count on 
an outline being sufficient. This 
qgunting keeps the class to 
gether and is an excellent means 
of establishing rates of speed. 
A drill on an outline may be re- 
peated several times—slow, me 
dium, and rapid. Legibility and 
correct forms must be insisted 
upon throughout. If a student 
cannot execute separate outlines 
at a certain rate of speed, he 
cannot take dictation at a certain rate of speed. 

Too many teachers make the fatal mistake of dic- 
tating too earlyyéo their students. By this I mean 
that they do not first exact a definite amount of drill 
work on the mater in the lesson. * * * The bulk of 
the movement werk and the drill exercises should be 
accomiplished while the student is acquiring the prin- 
ciple® . If he has once gotten into the habit of prac- 
ticing, he will do, so instinctively when he gets to the 
advanced work. | Without being especially reminded, 
he will determine which phrases and outlines in his 
dictation lesson dre to be practiced separately. 


Repetition Practice 
Mr. C. A. Balcomb, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and Mr. W. E. McDermut, Chicago, to 
whom had been assigned the second and 
third divisions of the main topic, were 
unable to attend, but the latter’s paper 
was read by the Secretary and proved to 
be one of the most, practical and enter- 


class drills, 


N.S. T.A 
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taining discussions of the entire pro- 
gram. Taking as his text “Drills on Re- 
peated Matter,” Mr. McDermut treated 
the subject under four heads: (1) char- 
acter of matter; (2) proportion of fresh 
to repeated matter; (3) method of dic- 
tation; (4) reading notes. His remarks 
on the first two topics are quoted here- 
with in full: 


The kind of matter should be that which the ste- 
nographer will write in actual work, plus occasional 
tasks of extra hardness for the 
purpose of developing mental 
and manual dexterity, just as a 
musician’s exercises largely con- 
sist of passages of a degree of 
difficulty seldom encountered in 
real playing. Therefore, drills 
on principles, word lists, proper 
names, scientific and technical 
matter, testimony, and literary 
selections, should be interspersed 
with business letters. The cor- 
respondence dictated should be 
well graded, and some of the 
best work that a teacher can do 
is to take actual letters and 
doctor them up so as to make progressive dictation 
matter. 

The use of the same selections over and over would 
soon become monotonous, but the combination of 
fresh and repeated matter can be accomplished in a 
way something like this: Take a given letter that 
is to be dictated, say, five times or oftemer. On the 
second dictation drop out one sentence and substitute 
another. On the third dictation drop out the first 
insertion and substitute a second, and so on. When 
the series is completed take the separate insertions, 
which ought to constitute a coherent letter, criticise 
and discuss them, and then dictate them a few times 
In this way you get the benefit of both repetition and 
variety, with a positive interest at every stage; and it 
is a law of psychology that whatever is of interest 
makes the deepest impression upon the mind 


J. WatTEeR Ross 
N.S. T.A 


>ec y 


Taking up the third division of his 


subject, Mr. McDermut 
agrinst the arbitrary separation of the 
so-called theoretical and practical—or 
theory and dictation—and said that “the 
work of dictation in some form, the sim- 
ultaneous training of ear and hand, 
should begin the first day the student 


enters school.” He continued: 


The speed should be as great as can be maintained 
onsistently with correct notes—and by “correct” I 
mean notes that show on their face what they were 
ntended for, even if imperfectly executed. Now and 


protested 


then the speed may be slackened a little and then | 


increased for a spurt of three to five seconds, the 
atter for the purpose of training the writer to hold 
m without breaking. This ability to hold on, called 
y the great reporter David Wolfe Brown, “the word- 
arrying faculty,” is the highest accomplishment of 
he shorthand writer, and should be cultivated to the 
illest extent. In using either letters or testimony, 


it is a good plan to dictate a short sentence and let 
the pupils hold it in their minds, not beginning to 
write until the dictation of the next sentence is begun. 

To the ambitious stenographer who is 
hunting earnestly for the magical “secret 
of speed,” Mr. McDermut’s wise words 
on the subject of reading notes will 
come with all the force of inspired ad- 
vice: 

Reading is the be-all and the end-all in shorthand 
It is the whole law and the prophets—spelled cither 
way. For what shall it profit the stenographer to get 
the whole dictation down and lose out on the read- 
ing? Or what won't a writer give sometimes in ex- 
change for the ability to read some illegible outline? 
Though he have the speed of men and of angels and 
have not legibility, his cheek is brass and he is mak- 
ing useless symbols. 

Would you learn the secret of easy and accurate 
reading? Reap. Would you be a rapid writer? Reap. 
Would you master the secret of legibility? Reap. 
How can reading increase speed in writing? I will 
tell you. Write a given task twenty times in succeés- 
sion; at the end of the twentieth time you will write 
it faster, but you will not write it as well. On the 
other hand, write the task once and note your speed; 
then read the notes twenty times and write it once 
more, again noting the speed. Although you have 
not touched pen to it, yet you will find your speed 
increased. Why is this? Your imaginative and crit- 
ical faculties have improved, you correct your faults, 
you obtain confidence, and in course of time you may 
acquire a style which, if I may be permitted to coin 
a term, is “self-reading.”” Self-reading shorthand— 
that’s the kind; notes that almost jump of their own 
accord from the notebook to the transcript. 

“Read, and all other good shorthand things shall 
be added unto you.” 


The Importance of Accuracy 


Miss Kitty Dixon, Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, gave the last of the eight-minute 
talks, her subject being “The Impor- 
tance of Maintaining Accuracy.” In dis- 
cussing her subject Miss Dixon consid- 
ered accuracy in its re- 
lation to the three prin- 
cipal the 
learning of shorthand: 
(1) the mastery of the 
word - building _ princi- 
ples; (2) the. acquire- 
ment of skill in execu- 
tion; (3) the reading of 
notes. Referring to the first division, 


she said in part: 

It is essential that in the learning of shorthand 
right impressions be obtained at the beginning, and 
this can only be done by insisting upon both accuracy 
of form and accuracy in the application of the princi- 
ples. If a wrong first impression is obtained at the 


problems in 


Kitty Drxon 
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beginning, far more time will be required to correct 


| ! required to learn it correctly 


it than would have bee 
in the first p ‘ . 7 rs the 
learning the imterest {f the student is perhaps at its 
highest This interest and enthusiasm should be fos 
tered and advantage of to perfect 


knowledge of the 


beginning stage of 


taker secure a 


fundamertal principles 

She emphasized the vital importance 
of accuracy in the execution of the char- 
acters, and pointed out that regular, sys- 
tematic drills in shorthand penmanship 
should have a prominent place in the 
program of the elementary department 
Continuing, she said: 


ribing must depend largely upon 


in particular. 

Accur acy 
accuracy it 
hand that the briefs the 


accuracy in ts execution 


im tran 
writing It is almost an axiom in short 
character, the greater the 
\lmost daily this 
as teachers, by 


need for 
is brought strongly to our 
noting the number of mistakes students make on the 
which are 


attention, 


small and unimportant words 


represented 


eemingly 


easily-made, one-character signs The 


very commonriess of the werd, its everyday familiarity, 


breeds contempt for it 

In discussing the importance of accu- 
rate execution from the standpoint of 
readability, Miss Dixon touched upon 
the necessit) of giving the student plenty 
of practice in reading notes written un- 
him 


der pressure so’as to familiarize 


with the distortions to which his out- 


lines are subject when he is writing at 
the full limit of his speed. 
tice, however, should be alternated with 


Such prac- 


much copying and teading of perfectly 
written notes in order to keep the writ 
ing “tuned up” to the correct ideal. 
Discussion 

followed 
Mr. R. 
E. Tulloss, Constantine, 
Mich., that the 
dictation include as 


\ very 


spirited discussion 
these papers. 


urged 


much matter as prac 
ticable of a literary na- 
ture, that, al 
though it is the duty of 


teacher 


saying 
R. E. TULtoss 
the commercial 

to emphasize the practical side of edu- 
cation, that is no reason why he should 


entirely disregard the other great divi- 


sion of educational work—the cultural 


It should be the purpose to inspire stu- 


dents with the desire to seek after the 
higher things in English education 


Mr. H. A. 


the subject of drills on repeated matter, 


Hagar, Chicago, taking up 


gave it as his opinion that repetition 
practice is often carried on to an ex 
treme, so that students fail to derive real 
benefit from it. He said that in his 
own work he avoids the possibility of the 
student’s reading back his notes on prac- 
ticed matter almost entirely from mem 
ory, by requiring him to read his notes 
backward. He said also that the proper 
place for repetition practice is on the 
theory work rather than in the advanced 
department, and that better readers and 
writers are developed by placing the em- 
phasis on new matter when the later 
stages of the work are reached. 


Dr. W. D. 


hand writer and teacher, was here called 


Bridge, the veteran short- 
upon and spoke forcefully on the im- 
portance of persistent reading back of 
said that his mother was an 


that 


notes. He 


school teacher, and 


( Id- fash yned 


her words to him when he began the 
Ss 


study of shorthand were: “Shorthand 
will do you no good unless you can read 
it.” By her advice he never let a day 
pass without reading everything that he 
had written that day—and reading it so 
completely that he could read it back 
He said that he fol- 


lows the same plan in his teaching, and 


ward with fluency 


that if pupils write on the blackboard 
from dictation one day the work renains 
on the board until the following morn- 
ing, when they are required to read back 
every outline. 

Mr. E. M. Douglas, Madison, Wis.. 
offered an excellent suggestion for main 
taining interest and enthusiasm in “read 
ing back.” He said that he divides the 
class into two sections, pitting one side 
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against the other. A student of one di- 
vision will begin the reading and con- 
tinue until he makes a mistake, when the 
reading is taken up by a student on the 
By this plan what is usually 
regarded as a tiresome 
task is converted into 
something like a football 
match. 

Mr. Bohlinger said 
that before taking up or 
helping out a_ student 
with a word which he is 
unable to make out, he 
asks him to analyze his outline, or exam- 
ines it personally to see where the diffi- 
culty lies. Mr. D. Crowley, Boone, Ia., 
adopts the plan of allowing the student to 
read on until he has read through the 
entire sentence, afterward coming back 
to the omitted word and endeavoring to 
read it with the aid of the context. 

Then The Great Speed Question came 
up again for discussion, every phase be- 
ing thoroughly aired. Miss Gertrude O. 
Hunnicutt, Evansville, Ind., said that 
she impresses constantly upon her pupils 
that it is “up to them” to increase their 
speed, and believes that the only way in 
which the teacher can really aid in its 
development is to stimulate her students 
to do their very best—always. Mr. Ha- 
gar referred to one very helpful hint in 
Mr. Dement’s little story of how two 
young people worked up speed, saying 
that they took dictation at a high speed 
until their notes began to deteriorate in 
quality, when they went back to a lower 
rate, working at that speed as long as 
vas necessary to re-establish their style. 

Answering the question of one teacher 
vho had asked whether it was wise to 

ictate faster than the class as a whole 
ould take the dictation with comfort, 
Ir. O. H. White said that he follows 
ie plan of watching one pupil at a time 


other side. 


E. M. DovuGLas 


and keeping far enough ahead of that 
pupil to force him to work very hard in 
order to “get it.” Then that particular 
pupil is called upon to read back. The 
next dictation is given for the particular 
benefit of another pupil, and so on. 

The subject was also discussed by Mr. 
H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss 
Mae Lewis, Shelbyville, Ill.; Miss Fran- 
ces H. North, LaCrosse, Wis., and Mr. 
H. J. Holm, Chicago. 

Getting Results in Spelling 

Miss Emma H. Hagenstein, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., attributed “the spelling prob- 
lem” to the fact that spelling is treated 
in our business schools as a subject of 
only minor importance, and said that 
“half the battle would be won if we 
could only make the student realize how 
important a part spelling will play in his 


stenographic career.” She gave the fol- 


lowing outline of the method by which 


she “gets results” with her classes: 


At the beginning of the 
school year, a test of fifty 
or one hundred words is 
given to all students. Those 
receiving 90 per cent on this 
test become members of the 
A or Advanced Class, those 
falling below are in the B 
Class. Both classes prepare 
the same lesson. The B 
Class spells only the studied 
words, while the A Class 
spells twenty words taken 
from the studied lesson and 
five review words. When a 
B Class student has made 
five perfect recitations he is promoted to the A 
Class. In order to remain a permanent member of 
the A Class, his daily grade must not fall below 92. 
If it falls below 92, he goes into the B Class, where 
he must remain until he has again made five con 
secutive perfect grades. A monthly test of fifty words 
is given, selected from the lessons studied during the 
month. At the end of each month a prize is awarded 
to that member of the A Class who has not been 
absent and who has the highest average for the 
month’s work. 


EmMA H, HAGENSTRIN 


Discussion 


This subject proved a most profitable 
field for discussion. Mr. Bohlinger made 
the statement that he requires the pupil 
to write ten lines (about fifty times) on 
the typewriter of every misspelled word 
in his shorthand transcript, thus com- 
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bining typewriting practice with spelling 
drill. Mr. R. H. Peck, of Davenport, Ia., 
referring to this statement, asked, “How 
many times must a student write a word 
before it begins to soak in? How much 
of that writing a word fifty times is de 
signed to teach the fellow how to spell 


He 


great danger of the teach 


it and how much is punishment?” 
thinks there is 
ers becoming tyrannical, and said that 
only so much repetition should be re- 
to the 
knowledge; when that point is reached 


quired as is necessary fasten 
all punishment should be laid aside. 

The case of a student who habitually 
misspelled twenty-four out of twenty- 
five words was related by Mr. Crowley. 
Finally, he said, he called upon the boy 
to pronounce the words as he spelled 
them, when it developed that he could 
not pronounce correctly; and thus the 
teacher came to realize that pronuncia- 
tion is the foundation of spelling, with 
the meaning of the words next in impor- 


tance. These points, he said, are of more 


importance to the student than writing 
the word a hundred times without know- 
ing either how to pronounce or define it. 

Mrs. R. P. Kelley also gave “personal 
testimony” of her experience in teaching 
typewriting to a boy whose greatest dif 
ficulty lay in his poor spelling. When 
the ancient plan of writing every incor 
rect word fifty times failed, she adopted 
new tactics: 


I had him write the only a few times, but 


impressed it upon his attention. I then used it again 
very brief time—and used it frequently. This 
plan proved highly successful By covering only a 
few words and bringing them up often, the pupil 
comes to the word each time with his full and undi 
vided attention. 


word 


in a 


Some good suggestions for the cor- 
rection of spelling papers were given by 
Mr. D. C. Brown, Aurora, IIL: 


I number the members of spelling class and 
the odd against the even. Then I let them d& 
the correcting themselves—and you can depend upor 
it that the papers are corrected right! I keep a record 
for the month and have the sheet posted on the wall 
Every day the paper handed over to a committe 
which averages up the grade and reports on the fol 
lowing day as to which side has the highest average; 
a monthly average is also taken. This plan creates a 
very lively interest in the work. If there is a dull 
pupil on one side who is keeping the record down, 
the committee gets after him to make him study the 


my 


array 


S are 


lesson 


(To be continued) 


The High School Commercial Teachers’ Association 


E understand that the enroll- 
\) ment in the high school section 


114 


previous 


was about which 
of all 
All 


well attended 


is "way 
ahead enroll- 


the sessions were 


a fact that is not 


ments. 


at all surprising, in view of the 
exceptional strength of the pro 
gram. 
President's Address 

In his address as president, 
Mr. A. H. Sproul dwelt upon the 
importance of commercial education in 
“Com- 


H 


Pres 


the training of boys and girls. 
merce and industry will be the environ- 


<« 


W. H. SHOFMAKER 


S 


ment of the youth as he walks through 
life. to them, and their 


reaction 


His relation 
upon him, constitute one of 
life’s most serious problems.’’ 
President Sproul’s address 
was devoted to answering these 
Who are we? How 
Why are we? Where 
What are our objects, 


questi« ms 
came we? 
are we? 
our duty, and our prospects? 
He said that 
"the 


Sec “Who are we?” 
section 
commercial teachers are 


original Insurgents;’’ we believe in re 


vision, 


“How came we?” We came as the 
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champions of the misdirected and mis- 
guided victims of that educational will- 


o’-the-wisp, Culture—General Culture 


“Why are we?” We are because we 


constitute at least a portion of the rank 
and file to wage a battle of reform— 
that educational wrongs may be righted, 
old policies eliminated, better ones in- 
augurated, individuals and society bene- 
fited. 


“Where are we?” In answer to this 


Mr. Sproul first reviewed the past his- 
tory and tendencies of education, point- 
ing out the mistake that had been made 
in arbitrarily dividing subjects into two 


classes—Cultural and Training. He then 
said: 

I think we may as well admit the fact that our com- 
“vocational” in their nature; that, 
cannot yield a ‘“‘liberal education” 

in the desirable sense of that term. And for us to 
laim that any certain study in the commercial course 
S aS educative as some other subject now classed as 
ultural, is to miss the point. Subjects do not train 
the child. Mental experiences are the only trainers, 
and these cannot be confined to artificial bounds, 

mmonly known as subjects. These subjects are but 
educational attempts to organize knowledge for facility 
n acquirement; mental processes give them no recog 
Subjects are valuable only as they present 
methods for training in mental experiences or as they 
furnish desired information. 

When we admit that our commercial training is 
vocational, we need not admit that it is not worthy of 
a dignified place in our educational system. To show 
all vocational training may be divided 
practice element, the technical 
element, and what we may call, for convenience, the 
liberally vocational element. The old-time apprentice 
got the practice, with little or no attention paid to the 
theoretical; the schools have largely—too largely—dis 
regarded the practice element and emphasized the the- 
retical and technical; in the past both have neglected 
1¢ liberal element—I mean the continuing or extending 
f the technical out into the realms of general know!l- 

ige and into the co-ordinate fields of human interest. 

is this extension which makes up the Hiberal element 
vocational training. It is this element which must 
¢ emphasized by us if we are to argue for the cul- 

ral worth of the commercial courses. * * * 

Upon the high school rests the duty of giving this 

ree-phase vocational training. It should be the 

vilege of the high school to offer these courses. 
he function of the high school is not the graduation 
course or courses; but it begins 
the inducement to every pupil to prolong his 
cational training beyond what he would, did he 
t feel that the school was in sympathetic touch with 

and with his aspirations, especially those of a 
ational nature. The school which keeps 100 pupils 
e year longer is accomplishing its mission equally 
h the school which keeps 25 pupils four years. Each 
second, third or fourth of a 


mercial subjects are 


n themselves, they 


nition 


why this is so, 
to three parts the 


pupils from any 


? 
ai 
ded year, be it first, 
gh school course, should be counted as a triumph in 
cause of education, and for the pupil. 


Shorthand 
A scholarly and comprehensive paper 
on “Shorthand” was read by Mr. Grover 
A. Thomas, of Detroit, Mich. The sub- 
ject was discussed under the following 
(1) 
the high school; 


The value of shorthand in 
(2) What and 
(3) The effi- 
ciency required of students completing 


heads: 
how 


much should be taught; 


this course; (4) Qualifications of teach- 
ers. 

Mr. Thomas strongly urged the cul- 
tural value of shorthand: 


The value of shorthand does not end with the ability 
it gives to one whereby he may earn a good living; it 
has its cultural values as well 

We are told that the 
not be accepted as an 


shorthand should 
admittance subject to a state 
because it is not of sufficient educational 
Let us reflect for a few moments 
lied it must admit that no other 
subject in the curriculum tends more to cultivate the 
memory than does shorthand In order that we may 
not make a mistake in the application of the rules 
and principles set forth, it is absolutely necessary that 
we keep our wits sharpened at all times. Does short 
hand require much thought? Just ask the 


student who knows question that it 
develops a reasoning power 


equal to that of many of 
the subjects kept in the curr 


subject of 


university 
and cultural value 


Those who have stu 


careful 


There is no 


ulum solely for that pur 
pose. But more important than all these, shorthand 
practically every other subject 

it gives a practical appli 
cation of English in every one of its essentials— 
granting, of course, that it is properly taught. I 
fully believe that this subject inculcates the dictionary 
habit to a greater extent than any other subject in the 
curriculum. I base this opinion upon my own experi 
ence particularly, but also upon the statements of 
others. In my own case, I studied all the English in 
the high school—and we had one of the most capable 
teachers in that subject whom I have ever met—in 
fact, graduated from the English-Latin course, and in 
addition to all this studied a great deal of English 
during my course in college But in no subject did 
habit of continually consulting the 
dictionary when in doubt of a word in all its meanings, 
as in the study of shorthand. This feature alone, it 
seems to me, makes shorthand an invaluable subject 


does one thing whict 


fails to accomplish; that is, 


I develop such a 


Mr. Thomas then explained his meth- 
ods of teaching shorthand and discussed 
the qualifications of teachers. 


Typewriting 
“Typewriting: How and What?” 
the title of a paper by Mr. Harry C. 
Spillman. At the beginning Mr. Spill- 
man told of his observations in visiting 


was 


the typewriting departments of schools 
the poor position at the machine of 
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many students, the awkward angle at 
which the copy was placed, and the lack 


of correct hand position. He said: 


The wise school man has learned that taking care of 
the typewriting of his school is no matter of policing 
the department. The duties of the typewriting teacher 
are not negative—they are positive and important. 
She needs the preparation, the enthusiasm, and/ the 
understanding that will enable her to create and main- 
tain in her pupils the correct mental attitude necessary 
to conquer touch typewriting. Because touch type- 
writing, in absolute form, is a great improvement over 
the sight method, it does not hold good that half touch 
and half sight will be proportionately better than all 
sight; on the other hand, it will be proportionately 
worse. In no branch of instruction is a little learning 
a more dangerous thing. Typewriting belongs either 
to the sense of sight or the sense of touch, and a 


division of labor encumbers the operation. 


Penmanship 


The dynamic A. N. Palmer, of Palmer 
Penmanship fame, had for his topic, 
“Penmanship in _ the 
High Schools.” Mr. 
Palmer said there 
should be no need of 
teaching penmanship in 
the high schools, because 
penmanship should be 
finished in the grades, 
and would be if all grade 
teachers were competent instructors of 
muscular movement writing and the 
processes through which good writing 
is developed. The good writing habits in 
the lower grades would then be continued 
progressively until the pupils reached the 
high school. Since practical penmanship 
has not in the past been taught in the 
grades, it seems/ necessary that writing 


1. N. PALMER 


shall be taught in the high schools until 
such time as the pupils in the grades 
who being trained in writing 
shall reach the high schools. He urged 
the absolute necessity of good muscular 
movement writing in connection with 
the commercial and shorthand courses. 

As an illustration of the value of good 


are now 


penmanship in connection with short- 
hand, he referred to the splendid report 
made for him by Mr. C. L. Swem, who is 


seventeen years of age, of an address 
by Mr. Clarence E. Meleney, associate 
superintendent of the New York public 
schools, at a meeting of the eastern 
Palmer Penmanship Association in New 
York City. 


Mr. Meleney spoke very rapidly and made a long 
address, but nevertheless young Swem followed him 
easily, and as I sat by Swem I noticed that he used an 
easy muscular movement in his werk. I am rather 
proud of young Swem’s performance, since he had 
been taking the Palmer Course of Penmanship and 
had recently changed from the cramped finger style 
of writing to the easy muscular movement style. Of 
course, the Gregg system is peculiarly adapted to the 
use of easy muscular movement, and yet it seems to 
me that muscular movement could be used advan 
tageously in all systems of shorthand. 


Commercial Law and Geography 


The subject of “Commercial Law” was 
ably discussed by Mr. W. J. Lindsay, of 
the Englewood High School, Chicago. 

On Thursday morning Principal W. 
B. Owen, of the Chicago Normal School, 
delivered a helpful address, the keynote 
of which was: “I do not believe that an 
education can really be an aducation that 
does not, in the first place, put a boy into 
his job. It is not an education to give a 
boy something about what he is going to 
do. It ought to give him a real entrance 
into what he is going to do. Reproduce 
the conditions under which the boy is 
going to work.” 

Mr. Edward G. Howe, Englewood 
High School, Chicago, and Mr. W..A. 
Hadley, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago, discussed the subject of commer- 
cial geography. We regret that we have 
not received copies of their papers. 

Mr. Louis F. Post, Editor of The Pub- 
lic, gave an address on “Economics in 
the High Schools” in which he discussed 
“the two grand divisions of Political 
Economy—production and distribution.” 
The subject is too comprehensive in its 
scope to be condensed to advantage; the 
address should be read in its entirety in 
the printed report. 





Hints avd Helps 
or the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this department 
should be addressed. 





— 


My Wish for You 


4 = 


Theory Examination No. 1 


HERE have been a number of re- 
quests from teachers, students, 
and practical writers for anoth- 

er series of tests on the lessons, similar 
to the examinations that were published 
in this department in Volume XI. It 
was, therefore, with deep joy that a most 
valuable series of “written reviews” was 
received from Mrs. Amos W. Smith, of 
Smith’s School, Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. 
Smith is a teacher of rare ability and re- 
ourcefulness, and is especially well-in- 
formed along shorthand lines, as she has 
astered and taught three different sys- 
ms. 
In submitting this material Mrs. Smith 
rote: 


After my students complete the first ten lessons, 
we review the lessons, one by one. As soon as the 
review of a lesson is completed I give the correspond- 
ing “written review,” as outlined in the papers I am 
enclosing. Their work on this test enables me to 
ascertain just where they are weak and to give them 
special drill where it is meeded before taking up the 
prefixes and the advanced lessons. 


The questions on the first five lessons 
are given in this issue, and the rest will 
follow in the February and March num- 
bers. It is hoped that even writers who 
are no longer “in school” will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of testing their 
knowledge of the theory. Answers can 
readily be checked up with the Manual 
and graded on a basis of one hundred. 
If each day were as long as a week, and 
sleep were not imperative, the editor of 


this department would gladly undertake 
to correct and return all papers submit- 
ted, as she attempted to do two years 
ago. But “experience maketh wise,” and 
even a late-born discretion learns to hesi- 
tate at the impossible! 


— )S 


(= 


Lesson I 


(Give both longhand and shorthand for all examples 
required.) 

1. Write in shorthand all 
vowels given in this lesson. 

2. Give two words illustrating each sound of the 
A group. 

3. Give two words illustrating each sound of the 
E group. By what names are the vowels of the A 
and E groups known? 

4. Give rule for joining circles to curves, with 
three examples. 

5. Give rule for joining circles between reverse 
curves, with three examples. 

6. Give rule for joining circles to straight strokes, 
with three examples. 

7. Give rule for writing a circle between two char- 
acters joining with an angle; three examples. 

8. Write in shorthand and longhand all the word- 
signs given in this lesson. 

9. Write in shorthand the following words, using 
the distinguishing marks for vowel sounds: 


the consonants and 
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creek 
clean 
needy ream 
cricket hilly 
dam rim drake 
tin gale metal 

10. Write in shorthand the following sentences: 
(1) Harry would not take the linen in the arena. 
(2) The grim marine will go in the red rig. 
(3) I cannot take the greedy lamb in the rain. 
(4) Mary had taken her “rainy-day” hat. 
(5) He hit the gray guinea hen in the alley. 
(6) Carrie hid the crane in the mill. 


trail 
cram 


gimlet 
dark 
drag 
tally 


Lesson Il 


(Give both longhand and shorthand for all exam- 
ples required.) 
1. Write in shorthand the consonants learned in 
this lesson, telling in which direction they are written. 
2. Write three words, each, illustrating the forma- 
tion of Fr, Fl 
3. Name the oblique curves. How are circles writ- 
ten between oblique curves and straight lines? Give 
five examples of this rule. 
4. What determines the position of the outline in 
this system of shorthand? 
5. Write in shorthand and longhand all the word- 
signs given in this lesson. 
6. Write the following words in shorthand, using 
the distinguishing marks for vowel sounds: 
crept cheeky fret 
grieve pretty fled 
crash rib villa 
pin jib balmy 
bracket cherry blade 
7. Write in shorthand the following sentences: 
(1) Blanche will get an apple for the baby. 
(2) A bad habit will breed evil. 
(3) Jerry would not kill the beetle in the park. 
(4) Fred cannot eat the bacon in the kitchen. 
(5) The fragile image fell from the shelf. 
(6) Can he put the grain in the ship? 
(7) Mr. Barry will go to the market before Perry. 


Lesson III 


both longhand and shorthand for all exam- 


ples required.) 


(Give 


1. What two vowels are given in this lesson? Write 
two words illustrating each sound. 
2. What are the names of these vowels, and how 
should they be written? 
3. When is the O hook placed on its side? 
two illustrations of each case. 
4.. When is the OO hook placed on its side? 
two illustrations of each case. 
5. How is W expressed? Wh? 
Write two words illustrating each. 
6. Write in longhand and shorthand all the word- 
signs in 
7. Write the following words in shorthand, using 
marks: 
boom 
halo 
maul 
wallow 
cup crook Yak 
waken wheedle whinny grope 
8. Write in shorthand the following sentences: 
(1) Cora took her brooch to the jeweler. 
(2) Weary Willie put the fruit in the buggie. 
(3) Dora had a yellow poppy given to her, but 
she took it to her friend. 
(4) Johnny caught the clammy frog in the shady 
pool. 


Give 
Give 


Ye? Ya? Yo? 


this lesson 
the distinguishing vowel 
coddle glue 

roar croon 

bonny 
whim 
coop 


croak 
yaup 
yelk 
bunny 


core 
wench 


(5) He blew the flute to call the public to the 
grove. 

(6) Will care 
form given in y: 


Lesson IV 


(Give both longhand 
ples required.) 
1. What characters are taken up in this lesson? 
2. Describe the formation of each, telling the direc- 
tion in which they are written. 
3. Give rules for joining S to other consonants, 
with two examples. 
4. Before what letters is the 
Give one example of each 
5. How do we join Th to O, R, and L? 
examples of each. 
6. How do we express Z, Ng, Nk? 
ples of each. 
7. Write in longhand and shorthand all the word- 
signs given in this lesson 
8. Write outlines for 
vowel marks: 
rusty 
salad 
desk 
sketch 
socket 
sprain throttle thievish spank 
thrall bang thrones bobolink 
9. Write in shorthand the following sentences: 
(1) Saul will play golf in the meadow. 
(2) Sallie rope nor 
sago sauce 
(3) Carl took a smooth 
throw at the 
(4) The plot thickens 
ring because she 
uncle to thrash him 
(5) Theodore gave Lunetta a heavy signet ring 
on her birthday. 
Lucy will skate in the rink to the strains of 
a soft waltz, but she will loathe to sing one 
one of her sweet songs because she has a 
sore throat. 


you if the judge will follow the 


ur letter? 


and shorthand for all exam 


“comma S” written? 


Give two 


Give two exam- 


the following words, using 
sophistry 
scope 

skip 

slash 

stroll 


sailor 
sallow 
sober 
smutty 
spinet 


sack 
scaly 
seesaw 
sloppy 
sofa 


Jones cannot skip make a 


stone from the brook to 
duc ks. 
the thief stode her topaz 


said she would ask her 


Lesson V 


(Give both longhand and shorthand for all exam- 


ples required.) 

1. Define a diphthong 

2. Name the diphthongs in this lesson, explaining 
what elements compose each. Write two words illus 
trating each diphthong 

3. How do we distinguish between the diphthong 
Oi and the vowel comb OE? Write in short 
hand the words showy, joy, bowie, boy, snowy, noise, 
Noel, Doyle. 

4. How do we the vowel combinations 
IE, IA (long I), 10? Give one example of each. 

5. How write words when IA takes the sound of 
YA? How represent EA? Give two examples of each 

6. Write in longhand and shorthand all the word 
this lessor 


iation 


represent 


signs in 
7. Write outlines for the following words: 
thrive tithe towel 
wide toilet smite 
souse snipe pout 
rice royal howl 
rhyme fowl foil 
spoil vouch cowlick 
coin scowl fuse 
futile scythe prowl 
8. Write in shorthand the following sentences 
(1) Try to be of use, that you may be happy 
(2) Do that which is right; speak that which 
true. 
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3) Why have we not had a reply to our letter? 
4) It is good to be merry and wise. 
He will catch the cow if you will throw him 
of rope 
use the doily now 
out the ink stain. 


because she 


owl will drink from the tank which 
coal bin 

hat it is of no use to fume when 
decides to annoy him for a while 

he who knows his follies in his 


youth 


Keys to September Lesson Drills 


Plate I 


canary, Matilda, lily, Haiti, 
knickknack, glean, carat, 
hackney, retail, amid, hectic, reckon, trait, 
realm, alligator, malady, hurricane, Etna, leer, 
nate, Gregg, dactyl, careen, millinery, guinea, 
lyric, gritty, trigger, married. 
ES Mary ate the cracker. Our Tim hid a 
uld not get it. The arid air 
crack the red granite. Raillery will not make the 
grim tailor merry Della had a garnet. An aigrette 
not make a good target mark. I will read the 
egal decree He will need the dragnet at the lake. 
Well, more eel are in the tin can 


arctic, 
nettle, 


granary; he we 


Plate Il 


predicate, patch, adrift, dapple, 
farina, chagrin, gauge, canebrake, pal- 
planet, cravat, belabor, achieved, panic, 
fleshy, crafty, challis, pigeon, maple, 
velvet, jellyfish, shed, bevel, vary, 
ferret, villain, hitch, barrack, penal, 
fresh, caper, Panama, Blarney, flicker, graft, lynch, 
prattle, shelve, checker, jade, blacken, clenched, trench. 


Worps: Palette, 
pal, shift, 
bead, 


tetch, 


mate, 


ickbat, 
mnole 
mple 


aved, jib, jabber, 


{ , chape 


SENTENCES The Pasha will be taken before the 
<hedive in Egypt. The renegade will challenge Philip 
at the jail in Jamaica, after which the letter may be 
Please let Mr. Perry put every name in 
He will ship the grain from our market. 
her the change? The leafiet I have 

here will be well bound before I let 
Will the fleet éver leave the beach 
Please give me the verbena 


given him 
good form 


Plate Ill 


, cocoa, cup, meadow, hetacomb 
r for hecatomb), bouquet, lucky, whip, lagoon, 
m, melody, ado, oblogquy, yon, donate, weird, 
whiffle, pulley, buffoon, wholly, buffet, 
bamboa, pomade, ruffle, buffet, 
maroon, pawnbroker, whalebone, 
Koran, flotilla, olive, cob, cub, 
witchcraft, recruit, yokemate, whir. 


rDS Abhor, g 


aried, mullen, 


flee, walnut, rookery, 
itaghan, ra 
Buddha, 


wer, whimper, 


oon, 


egory, 


rhe haughty brunette will not look at 

e tarpaulin for the dragoon. The wicked rover cut 
bell from the float for he would not care to have 

keep the public favor. The friendly cook 

Moody a whole dish full of anchovy. 

will not make the Judge annul 
law Do you ever hear the call of the cuckoo in 

e fall of the year? If you will follow your friend 
Choctaw in a body, you will reach the camp not 
trom here 


SENTENCES: 


abbot 
give Willie 


= your veto vote 


Plate IV 
Logs, Snell, secrete, thrills, panther, bask, 
ins, grocer, cedilla, signet, sedges, themes, husky, 
kangaroo, locksmith, bazaar, sarcasm, 
stry, stake, rustic, plank, throb, wreath, sacks, smote, 
spasm, thuds, Estelle, wreathe, Crusades, chaise, 


Worps 
sash, 


skey, 


ase 


abbess, trophies, smelt, 
throng, 
dazzle, 


Sabbath, ease, shrink, appease, 


severe, thaw, thee, chasm, 


Venus, 


jest, 
masks, 
Bastile, 
SENTENCES The clematis chancel. 
The diphthongs in the fifth Those 
Yankees will smoke their cigars in that caboose before 
the train leaves. Some sparrows stay in the thicket 
by the thatched cot because it is dark there. Priscilla 
thought to ask if their business was to state the cause 
of such an uproar about these laws. The course of 
Any change in the 
Next year shall we 


caprice, 


bristle, jostle, sedate, casket, 


saith 
clings to the 


lesson are easy 


the stream follows this ravine 


fresco will raise the cost to them 


speak for some of his sweet cherries 


Plate V 


sprout, strive, fiber, Korea, Algeria, 
curate, moist, 


Worps Huge, 
viper, Vienna, unit, Eustachian, 
stout, prime, tyro, lacteal, nephew, couch, 
pride, cipher, boa, Iola, Unitarian, roseate, 
adroit, drowsy, albino, hiatus, dialogue, suffice, Judea, 
glower, chide, sepia, bowie-knife, violet, Iambic, pal- 
liate, towel, fiancee, swine, humorous, Delia, nausea, 
Australia, venue, baronial, blouse, 


thrice, 
poison, 
smite, 


cohere, cypress, 
poise. 

Sentences: The fiery cross roused the Scots on 
this side of the line to a flerce fight Yes, like our 
client, we have our own views as to how far such 
curios represent life abroad. Noel will decide to use 
light pine for the joists. Ophelia made no reply to 
our wire about the right price out there of this kind 
of mohair. Why not allow the guide to play the 
“Gloria” on the violin for the pious friar? Sylvia 
sits in the shadowy bower to read Riley’s poems. 


Plate VI 


Worps: Captain, timbrel, rectify, pendants, debtor, 
detour, entice, wounded, ignited, molasses, tendon, 
damask, gratify, stipend, consensus, Minerva, amended, 
crudity, devastated, vandals, held, defraud, defer, 
cadet, mundane, edited, tyrant, sedative, dedicate, 
membrane, tempted, pretences, pretensions, talkative, 
greeted, stranded, redemption, island, haunted, diverge, 
caitiff, append, oddity, dead, losses, sustenance, speci 
men, sordid. 
try want a different system of 
with 


SENTENCES 
society, and have donated money to the pontiff 
that end in view. Some gentlemen came to the agency 
here to-day and asked the agent to make a definite 
reply about the state of the temperance work at this 
time. The diligent student says he likes Latin. It is 
the duty of a good workman to devote his entire time 
to his work. It is difficult for Emmanuel to see the 
difference between the genders. Wilhelmina wore a 
dainty new dimity dress at the captain's dinner 


That which is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.—/zaak Walton. 
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Supplementary Desson Brills 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 





Plate III 
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Supplementary Lesson Brills 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 





Plate V Plate VI 
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THE WINNERS OF 1910 
All of Them Readers of This 


Magazine 


























H. O. Blaisdell 


Won International 
Typewriting Cham- 
pionship, New York, London, England, Oc- 
October, 1910. tober, 1910 

A graduate of Gregg A 
School, Chicago. 


Emil A. Trefzger 


Won English Type- 
writing Championship, 


graduate of 
Brown's Business Col- 
lege, Peoria, Illinois 


Charles L. Swem 


Won second place in 
International Short- 
hand Speed Contest 
for “Miner Medal,” 
Washington, D.C., 
March, 1910. 

Won Shorthand 
Contest for Gregg 
Trophy, Chicago, Au- 
gust, 1910. 

A graduate of the 
Rider-Moore ®& Stew- 
School, Trenton, 


H. O. BLAISDEL! Frepv H. GuRTLER Emit A. TREFZGER 


Salome L. Tarr 











Won third place in 
International Short- 
hand Speed Contest 
for “Miner Medal,” 
Washington, D. C., 
March, 1910, making 
the wonderful ac- 
curacy record of 99.44 
perfect. 

A graduate of Drake 
College, Jersey City, 


Fred H. Gartler 


Won International 
Shorthand Contest for 
“Miner Medal,” Wash- 
ington, D.C., March, 1910. 

A graduate of Judd's 
School of Shorthand, Zion 
City, Illinois, and of the 
Post-Graduate Course of 
Gregg School, Chicago 


art 


N. J. 


CuHarRues L. Swem 


ha 


a] 
- 
’ 


Hoyt 


Iu 


2 


PARKER WOODSON 


JOHN I]. HARTMAN 


J. L. Hoyt 


Won “Contest for 
Speed and Accuracy 
in Typewriting,” Bal- 
timore, October 1, 1910 

Won Amateur Type- 
writing Championship, 
New York, October, 
1910. 

Won third place in 
International Type- 
writing Championship, 
New York, October, 
1910 

A graduate of 
Spalding’s Commercial 
College, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Parker Woodson 


Won Students’ 
Typewriting Contest 
for “Brown Trophy,” 
at the C. C. T. A. Con- 
vention, Omaha, Neb- 
raska, May, 1910. 

A graduate of Miss 
Sabolsky's Private 
School of Shorthand, 
Chicago. 


John J. Hartman 


Won second placein 
“Contest for Speed and 
Accuracy in Short- 
hand Writing,” Balti- 
more, October 1, 1910. 

A graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Busi- 

ss College, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


pionship, 
October, 1910. 


Florence B. Wilson 


Won second place in 


International Typewrit- 
ing Contest, 1910. 


Won Novice Contest 
New York, 1909. 

Won Amateur Type- 
writing Championship, 
New York, 1909. 

A graduate of Drake 
School, Passaic, N. J 


= , 


FLORENCE E. WILSON 


Margaret B. Owen 


Won Novice Cham- 
New York, 


A graduate of Drake 
School, Passaic, N. J. 


Qn... 


. 


MARGARET B. OWEN 


N. J. 


Paula EB. Werning 


Won “Contest for 
Speed and Accuracy 
in Shorthand Writ- 
ing,” Baltimore, Oc- 
tober 1, 1910, with 
absolutely perfect 
transcript, and also 
made highest speed 
record in same contest 
with but four errors. 

A graduate of the 
Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, Ill 


Gus R. Trefzger 


Won Nationa! Busi- 
ness Show Typewrit- 
ing Championship, St. 
Louis, December 1, 
1910. 

A graduate of Gregg 
School, Chicago 


Ernest G. Wiese 


Won fourth place 
in Amateur Typewrit- 
ing Championship, 
New York, 1910; quali- 
fied in shorthand con- 
test for “Miner Medal,” 
Washington, D. C., 
March, 1910. 

A graduate 
Miller School, 
York. 


of the 
New 


TARR 


SALOME L 


PAULA E. WERNING 


Gus R 


TREFZGER 


ERNEST G. 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this department should 
be addressed. 


How to Change to Touch Typing—V 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


(Copyright, 


SSA HE learner of typewriting can- 
not apply his effort and atten- 
tion to the in the most 

economical way in the beginning. Many 
necessary habits are formed in the early 
stages of learning that eventually must 
give way to others of a higher order. 
This is true of anything we learn. But 
it is very important to note that upon 
the perfection of these simple primary 
movements of mind and fingers will de- 
pend almost wholly the perfection of the 


work 


higher order habits. 

In the beginning, the 
movements in finding the letter “f,” for 
example, are somewhat roundabout. We 
place the little finger on the guide key 
‘a,” and by bringing our third and sec- 
ond fingers successively in contact with 
the keys directly underneath we know 
that the last key we touch is “f.” With 
ut a little practice this “feeling” for the 
keys between “a” and “f,” however, be- 
comes unnecessary—we have learned the 
position of “‘f” and can reach it directly. 
n the beginning stage of learning, all 


To illustrate: 


1910, by John R. Gregg) 


letters are found in this way—from the 
guide keys. As the position of the let- 
ters on the keyboard becomes more and 
more familiar, we begin to get the posi- 
tion of one letter from another, and the 
guide keys play less and less a part in 
the actual operation, until finally their 
only use is to get us started, to get back 
in position when we “get lost,” or, as 
psychologists say, “lose orientation.” 
The next higher step, of course, is the 
writing of frequent sequences of letters, 
words, and phrases without conscious 
thought of the positions of the letters. 
There are two points I want to em- 
phasize in connection with this simple 
explanation of the development of the 
learning process. One is that these fund- 
amental step-by-step habits must be ac- 
curately acquired ; they form the founda- 
tion of higher achievement, and will give 
way automatically when they have 
served their purpose. The second point 
is that without constant effort to push 
ever upward, without attention firmly 
fixed on the work in hand, progress will 
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not be made to the higher order habit. 
In other words, whenever there is a lack 
of concentration in practice, the tendency 
is to drop back to the cruder methods of 
writing, and thus little by little they be- 
come fixed. You must constantly strive 
to keep out of the rut. 

An illustration of the necessity for an 
apparently roundabout process is found 
in the last installment of these articles— 
in finding the numbers. The directions 
given were for the purpose of firmly 
establishing certain definite associations. 
These will give way, when the keys are 


tion that is detrimental to both accuracy 
and progress. It necessitates the constant 
switching back and forth of attention 
from copy to writing. The ideal condi- 
tion to be attained in writing is that the 
sight of a word will call up instantly, 
and set in operation, the movements 
necessary to execute that word accu- 
rately and automatically—that the whole 
attention may be given to getting the 
“copy.” Looking at the keyboard or the 
writing as it progresses disturbs this con- 
dition, and the inevitable result is inac- 
curacy and slow progress. 





First Finger | 


WicltM | Third | [Second | 


First Finger | Second | Third | Fourth | 





WOOO! 


DO@OO 


OOQOOD OOOO 


BOOOO0D0O0O0® 
OOOOOOO00COO @ 


CHART SHOWING GuIDE KEYS AND CompLeTre Upper BANK 


learned in relation to one another, to the 
most direct methods of finding the num- 
bers. When we have our finger surely 
on the figure “5,” for example, the rest 
of the keys on that row are brought 
vividly to mind, and the location of any 
other key from “5” as a starting point 
becomes comparatively easy. 

Another point for the typist changing 
to touch typing to observe is to keep his 
eyes focused on the copy, and not on the 
writing. There is a strong tendency, 
especially when using the “visible” type 
of machine, to watch the writing. When 
this is done, there is a division of atten- 


In learning the new sections of the 
keyboard shown in this installment, the 
same plan can be followed as was out- 
lined last month. Figures will, as a rule, 
follow each other, and when the position 
of one figure is once located on the up- 
per row, it will be easy to find the others 
in relation to it. But with the characters 
given in this section, a different problem 
is presented, because these characters are 
not frequently found in combination 
Each one has to be located from the 
guide. As the figures become more and 
more familiar through usage, and you 
have learned to associate the two char 
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acters on the key, the difficulty in finding 
these other signs will gradually disap- 
pear. The principal difficulty in locating 
the characters on the upper bank of keys 
lies in the fact that they are infrequent, 
and unless special attention is given to 
them they are seldom well learned. 
Practice on matter that brings into use 
these infrequent characters until you 
can operate that section of the keyboard 


as rapidly as any other. Get the two 


characters on each key firmly fixed in 
memory as soon as possible. 


First Exercise 
"2 #3 4 5 6 &7 
3# 4$ 5% 6. 7& 
+e $r % an &u 
Second Exercise 
O’Suini & Company (80) bags pure 
“Star” salt, $3.27--10-5% off, 10 days. 
O’Suini & Company (80#) bags pure 
“Star” salt, $3.27--10-5% off, 10 days. 
O’Suini & Company (80#) bags pure 
“Star” salt, $3.27--10-5% off, 10 days. 


Third Exercise 
(The following letter contains all the characters and 


letters on the keyboard. Write it over and over again 
until you can locate any character instantly.) 


Wausaukee, Wis., May 24, 1905. 
Mr. Quinn S. Johnson, 

Xenia, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Your telegram: “Ship 135 _ bags 
‘Primo’ flour at once,” was received yes- 
terday. We have shipped the flour to- 
day (cars #67,508 and #98,417), and 
hope it will reach you in good order. 

Have you any low grade flour for sale? 
We will pay you $2.25 for the right arti- 
cle. We cannot offer you more, for there 
has been a decline of 2% in the foreign 
market during the past three days. Send 
samples at your convenience. 

All flour shipped to us must be ad- 


dressed to Z. D. Hilliard & Co., c/o Don- 
aldson’s Warehouse, Mill Track. 
Very truly yours, 
Z. D. Hiriiarp & Co. 
Per 

For further exercises, the market re- 
ports in the daily papers afford excellent 
material. To assist in learning quickly 
the position of every key on the key- 
board, alphabetic sentences are almost 
indispensable. A number of these should 
be memorized for the purpose of review- 
ing the keyboard frequently. You will 
not be able to make as high speed on 
them as on other sentences, but that is a 


minor consideration. 
(To be continued) 


As 
EK 
How to Transcribe 
HEN you have completed the 
principles of shorthand, have 
learned touch typewriting, and 
are ready for dictation, you come upon 
one of the most engrossing problems in 
your stenographic experience—that of 
the co-ordination of shorthand and type- 
writing. As you “take” your first letters 
to transcribe, you are tempted, in your 
anxiety to do good work, to write very 
full outlines, to avoid phrasing, and in 
other ways to change from your accus- 
tomed style of writing. If you follow 
this wrong way for even a few days it 
will be hard for you to get back into the 
right way. 

Let us discuss the best method of 
transcribing. In taking dictation, be 
sure to write shorthand just as you have 
been trained to write it—as correctly as 
you can according to the principles of the 
system; but write the word anyway, 
whether you can determine the best out- 
line or not. Make your notes as accu- 
rate, from the viewpoint of execution, 
as you can possibly make them. Failure 
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to indicate the end of a sentence is re- 
sponsible for more mistakes than possi- 
bly any other one thing in the young 
stenographer’s experience. 

As you take the dictation, think of the 
sense of it. If the dictation is not rapid, 
and there are pauses here and there, you 
can utilize this time in planning how you 
will arrange the letters and in deciding 
upon most of the punctuation. This fac- 
ulty of economizing time is one that you 
will need to cultivate if you expect to 
reach the greatest efficiency in your 
work. At every lull in the dictation 
glance back over your notes and fix up 
places here and there that will enable 
you to read more accurately and quickly. 
Indicate the capitals by placing two short 
dashes underneath the words you wish to 
capitalize. You should determine from 
the length of the letters written in short- 
hand whether you will use single or dou- 


ble space, and likewise decide upon the 
width of margin necessary to display the 
You can indicate this 


letter attractively. 
in your notes by some symbol ; as, for ex- 
single 


ample, “ds” double space, “ss” 
space; “m5,” “m10,” “m15’’—indicating 
that margins are to begin at 5, 10, or 15, 
as the case may be. Make it a point to 
look over your notes and decide upon 
these features before starting to write, if 
you do not have time during the dictation. 
A few moments spent in this way will 
save many mistakes and greatly increase 
your transcribing speed. 

Much time is wasted. by the average 
stenographer in putting paper into the 
machine and performing the other seem- 
ingly unimportant acts of writing. Learn 
to insert the paper with a quick but sure 
movement. 

Place the paper in the machine, adjust 
it if necessary, write the date, and then 
turn your eyes to your notes—and keep 


them there. Put in the name, address 


and salutation. Before typing anything 
else read over the first sentence in your 
Then write it at a rate that per- 
mits you to maintain accuracy—and 
write by touch. Keep your eyes fixed on 
the copy, and think of the words as you 
write. Concentration is all-important. 

Do not hurry, and do not allow your- 
self to glance at the keys once. There 
is a strong inclination to do this in your 
first letters, because you are anxious to 
write correctly ; but it is a mistake to do 
it—you are only getting farther away 
from the correct method. 

When you have written the first sen- 
tence, take up the next in the same way, 
and so on through the letter. Before 
taking the letter from the machine, look 
it over to catch any possible misprints. 
It is easier to make corrections then than 
after the letter has been removed from 
the machine, and, besides, it saves time. 

You will not make much speed on the 
first letters transcribed in this way. It 
will not be advisable for you even to try 
for speed. Aim rather to be deliberate, 
to be accurate, and to center your mind 
on acquiring correct habits in transcrib- 
ing. By thinking things out beforehand 
you will avoid having to make many cor- 
rections. The more you use your “head” 
the more rapid will be your progress. The 
typist who transcribes by fits and starts 
cannot possibly be as efficient or really 
as rapid as the one who works along 


notes. 


steadily and surely. 

As you finish each letter, address the 
envelope and slip the top of the letter 
under the flap of the envelope. Lay your 
letters face down on the desk, so that 
they may not be read by prying eyes. 

Your success in transcribing will de- 
pend very largely upon two things—your 
facility in reading shorthand quickly and 
accurately, and your ability to type cor- 
rectly without having to give any con- 
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effort to the direction of 


If you are weak on either of 


scious your 
fingers. 
these points, do some earnest work to 


Read critically 


overcome the weakness. 
all the shorthand you have time to read; 
analyze the characters, memorize good 


forms, and use them. 

To acquire a good style in writing 
shorthand, or to keep one when you al- 
ready have it, it is necessary to read the 
shorthand plates in your magazine many, 
many times, and to copy as closely as 
possible the symmetrical forms. Do some 
plain copying work on the machine every 
day to keep your speed up in typewrit- 
ing. Alphabetic sentences are best for 
this, as they enforce work on the entire 
keyboard. 

You cannot really call yourself a good 
reached the 
That 
is, you should be able to read your notes 
If you can- 


transcriber until you have 


limit of your typewriting speed. 


as rapidly as you can type. 
not read rapidly enough to do this you 
will need to apply yourself to the task of 
learning to read more rapidly. The se- 
cret of good reading lies wholly in prac- 
tice. 

After a little experience it will not be 
necessary to read through a sentence be- 
fore beginning to write. Your eyes will 
travel along ahead of the actual writing, 
and you will be able to grasp the mean- 
ing and decide upon the punctuation as 
you go. With practice in reading, you 
can easily keep ten or more words ahead 
of the typing. This will be especially 
true if you follow the plan, when taking 
dictation, of going over your notes dur- 
ing the time you are not actually writing. 
If the dictation is given at a steady pace 
this will, of course, be impossible; but 
very few dictators in the actual course of 
business dictate at a steady speed. There 
will be frequent pauses which should be 


utilized by the typist in preparing his 
notes for rapid reading. 

In transcribing be sure of your words 
before you begin writing. Many begin- 


ners attempt to transcribe from the 


shorthand notes without regard to 


whether they make sense or not. Your 
impression of even a perfectly executed 
character may sometimes be wrong; 
therefore always apply your intelligence 


and judgment. 


Another Use For a Typewriter 
AHE compositors on a Hungarian 
Cleveland, 


Ohio, recently went on a strike. 


daily published in 
The proprietor asked them to wait until 
after the issue of the paper, when he 
would settle the dispute, but they refused 
to wait. Having several Smith Premiers 
equipped with Hungarian characters, he 
had the remainder of the paper typewrit- 
ten in regular column form, photo- 
graphed and stereotyped, and so was able 
to issue his paper on time. This plan was 
followed for the two weeks until a set- 
tlement was made with the compositors. 

Mr. H. H. Pratt, salesman in the 
office of the Smith 
had just sold the pro- 


Cleveland Premier 
Typewriter Co., 
prietor of the paper three No. 10 ma- 
chines, all equipped for writing English, 


German and Hungarian. 


A London paper tells of an incident 
in an alleged literary club meeting, which 
nearly broke up the assemblage. In the 
course of a discussion on poetry some 
one let fall the name of Keats. One of 
the members promptly demanded en- 
lightenment. “What Keats?” he 
asked. 


are 
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The Word-Carrying Faculty 


ROM the admirable paper on 

“The Psychological Aspect of 

Typewriting,” read by Mr. Har- 
old H. Smith at the recent convention 
of the Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, we select the fol- 
lowing paragraphs as being especially de- 
serving of thoughtful consideration by 
students, writers and teachers—and as 
applying to the study of both shorthand 
and typewriting: 


As repeated experiments with the nervous system 
show, reflex work is accomplished more satisfactorily 
if attention is paid to its objective rather than to its 
subjective phase. In other words, think more about 
the finished sentence and page than of each separate 
syllable or word. Be absorbed in the work as a whole, 
not in one part of the sentence. Still further—the 
greater the ability to grasp sentences or large groups 
of words, the more accurate and rapid the typewriting. 
I state this on the authority of both typists and 
telegraphers, whose work is closely allied to type- 
writing. Mr. Noble Harter, an expert telegrapher, 
claims an advantage for the ability to write six to 
twelve words behind the telegraph sounder because it 
leads to more accurate receiving, and he says that 
when following the sounder too closely one is apt to 
anticipate words that really do not follow, and thus 
confusion and error will almost invariably result when 
the mistake becomes apparent. 

According to Professor Book of the University of 
Montana, Miss Carrington (one of the best-known 
American operators) copied five or ten words behind 
the place she was reading. Students, on the other 
hand, rarely read ahead of the word they are copy- 
ing. 


This power to look ahead in the copy 
is highly developed by all the experts in 
typewriting and it is largely responsible 
for the skill they have acquired. Many 
operators could greatly increase their 
speed if they realized the importance of 
this faculty and applied it systematically. 

In shorthand work the power to keep 
a number of words behind the dictator 
or speaker enables the writer to take ad- 
vantage of all the phrase-writing possi- 
bilities of the system and thus perform 
his work with greater facility. The 
mental control and memory power thus 
developed will stand the stenographer in 
good stead when the rate of speaking is 
too rapid for his comfort. It will often- 
times enable him to retain a large number 
of words in his memory, so that at the 
first pause he is able to catch up with the 
speaker or dictator. 


Judge Davis 


So ¢ N our August number we pub- 
2B KM) «lished an article in the “Short- 
—=— hand as a Stepping-Stone to 
Success” series, using as an illustration 
the career of Mr. Carl A. Davis, state 
senator, Boise, Idaho. Mr. Davis studied 
Pitman shorthand in the beginning, but 
changed to Gregg Shorthand. On com- 
pleting his course, he secured a position 
in the government While at 
Washington, D. C., he received seven 
promotions. He studied law, returned to 
Idaho to practice his profession, and was 
elected state senator. 

We have lately learned with much 
pleasure that at the recent election Mr. 
Davis was elected District Judge, de- 
feating Judge Wood—the judge who 
tried the famous Haywood and Petti- 
bone case a few years ago. We think 
this is an appropriate time to quote what 


service. 
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Mr. Davis said in the article in the Au- 


gust number: 

I firmly believe that stenography itself as a profes- 
sion is much more remunerative and satisfactory than 
any other not requiring many years of special and 
technical preparation. * * * 

As a means of training the mind to quick, accurate 
thinking, there is nothing equal to stenography, and 
I often wonder why capable educators continue to 
teach young students ancient languages and other 
obsolete branches, when it is possible, with far less 
effort, to give the boys and girls a_profession whose 


practical value to them will be a thousand times 


greater. 

The career of Judge Davis should be 
an inspiration to all ambitious young 
men. Shorthand can be made a power- 
ful lever to advancement when supple- 
mented by energy, intelligence, and per- 
sistence. 


Benn Pitman 
T is with profound regret that we 
announce the death of Mr. Benn 
Pitman, who passed away at his 
home in Cincinnati, on December 28, in 
his eighty-ninth year. 

Mr. Pitman was the last of that noble 
band of five brothers who in the first 
half of the last century started a crusade 
shorthand and phonetic 
writing and printing. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Benn Pitman was the 
best loved of them all and that he had 
a much wider range of human sympathy 
Early in life he 
escaped from a narrow environment, and 
in the heart of a new world acquired a 
breadth of vision and a serenity of mind 
which distinguished him from all his 
kin. . While he was deeply interested in 
the system of shorthand founded by his 
brother Isaac, and in his own modifica- 
tion of that system, his chief interest was 
in the reform of the English spelling. 
Next to this might be placed his love of 
rt, which manifested itself in the skill 
he developed in decorative wood-carving. 
[he last public address he made was on 


for phonetic 


than any of the others. 


the subject of spelling reform; his last 
publication was a plea for an alphabetic 
reform. His book, “The Life and La- 
bors of Sir Isaac Pitman,” is a notable 
contribution to shorthand literature, and 
conveys to the reader quite as good an 
insight into the mental characteristics of 
its author as of the man about whom it is 
written. 

Benn Pitman has gone to his rest, hon- 
ored and mourned by all who knew him, 
and by countless others who had not the 
privilege of knowing him personally. 


ee a 
Editorial Brevities 

At the annual convention of the Wash- 
ington Educational Association held dur- 
ing the holidays, the Commercial Section 
organized the Northwestern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, including the 
northwestern states and British Colum- 
bia. Mr. O. S. Miller, of the Seattle 
Business College, was elected president, 
and Mr. George W. Scott, of the Lincoln 
High School, Seattle, secretary. 

« + * 

“Keeping the Accounts and Records 
of a Commercial School,” is the subject 
of an eight-page article by Mr. W. E. 
White, vice-president of the Gem City 
3usiness College, Quincy, fll., in the Jan- 
uary number of Business and the Book- 
keeper. The article is copiously illus- 
trated, and will be read with interest and 
profit by school managers. 

* ~ » 

Our good “Question Mark” friend, 
Mr. B- S. Barrett, has seen to it that a 
copy of his “Book of Homonyms” 
reached our desk. This is a compre- 
hensive and helpful little handbook, tak- 
ing up many troublesome points that per- 
plex the stenographer; as, for instance, 
the distinction between “therefore” and 
“therefor,” “past” and “passed,” “prin- 
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cipal” and “principle,” “affect” and “ef- 
fect,” and hundreds of other words that 
are pronounced alike but spelled differ- 
ently. 

oo te. 

Mr. Philip C. Baines, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, informs us that by order of the 
Minister of Education, he has been ap- 
pointed teacher of Gregg Shorthand in 
the Central Technical College, Brisbane. 
Mr. Banes was a student in the first class 
in Gregg Shorthand conducted by the 
author of the system. 

* * * 

A few years ago most of the private 
commercial schools in St. Louis consol- 
idated in a corporation known as the 
New St. Louis Business College, con 
sisting of a big central school and three 
branches. Last month Mr. G. W. Brown 
secured a majority of the stock and was 
elected president. ‘This means that Mr. 
3rown now has control of five schools 
in St. Louis and dominates the private 
commercial school business of that city. 

2. 

Mr. Hagar, as president of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association of America, has 
appointed the Executive Committee, as 
follows: Mr. A. N. Hirons, Gary, Ind. 
(Chairman), Mrs. Morton MacCormac, 
Chicago, and Miss Hazel Hazard, Har- 
vey, Ill. The committee is at work pre 
paring an attractive program for the next 
meeting in August, and will welcome 
suggestions. 

+ » * 

At the Illinois State Teachers’ meet- 
ing held in Chicago during the holidays, 
“vocational public 
schools was vigorously advocated by 
prominent 
placed on the need of more careful prep- 
aration on the part of teachers, and upon 
more practical courses of study. 


training” in the 


speakers. Emphasis was 


The editor New York on 
the Arabic on February 4 for a trip to 


will leave 


the Orient—as announced in the “Post 
carditis” department last month. 


* x * 


On December 16 Spalding’s Commer- 
cial College, Kansas City, Mo., celebrated 
the forty-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing with an elaborate musical program 
conducted under the auspices of the S. 
C. C. Literary Society. The founder and 
president of the school, Mr. J. F. Spald 
ing, delivered the address of welcome, 
and an informal reception followed the 
entertainment. 

* * * 

Wrote a correspondent recently : 

Why not put the initials, if not the name, of the 
one who writes our shorthand plates, at the bottom of 
each plate—in the same manner as other artists sign 
their work? If artists, cartoonists, illustrators, pen 
men, and others of the tribe ornament their efforts 
with their signatures, why should not the shorthand 


1 think, and let Professor 
t-reversed 


artists follow suit? Give 
Buttinski hear from jy mn the 
det 


subject 


In accordance with this suggestion, 


which was preceded by many others of 


similar trend but couched in less con- 
vincing form, the plates in this number 
bear the siguatures of the writers who 


Rinné, who writes 


are responsible for them... “A. L. 
stands for Alice L. 
most of the plates for this magazine and 
all that appear in other journals con- 
taining a Gregg Department; “L. M. B.” 
signifies Lilian M. Belfield, whose efforts 
in this direction are confined in the main 
to the “Hints and Helps” and “Repor 
ter’s” departments of the Gregg Writer 


So" 


Mrs. Judd’s School of Shorthand, Zion 
City, Ill., held a jolly little dinner during 
the holidays in honor of the branch 
school at Waukegan, Ill. The repast was 
supplemented by an interesting program 


given by the students. 





(penuluos aq oL) 
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What They Say of Each Other 


(Concluded from the December issue) 


Scott-Browne’s Opinion of Munson 
N an old number of Mr. Scott- 
Browne’s Phonographic Monthly, 
we find the following criticism of 
the Munson system, which is worthy of 


careful consideration: 

The defect to which I allude is the method of 
indicating “‘to” by the “fourth position.” This, 
in my opinion, is a very serious error. And you 
will observe that in criticising this feature of 
Munson’s system I am at the same time attack- 
ing others, for that is not the only one in which 
this method is employed. 

It is defective because it is a great detriment 
to speed. To write the word in this way the 
writer is obliged to be almost continually bob- 
bing up and down—now to the first position, then 
to the fourth, and so on—losing sufficient time 
by this process to write two or three words. 
When we take into consideration the frequency 
with which this word occurs, the loss is more 
apparent. It requires, in about six cases out of 
ten, the vocalization of the words thrown out of 
position, which greatly impedes speed. 

It is not only a detriment to speed, but it de- 
tracts from legibility and often causes mistakes. 
A word out of position is not so easily read 
as one in position, and this method often causes 
hesitation and sometimes inability to read. By 
writing “to” by the fourth position the word 
used to indicate it is often thrown so far be- 
low the line that it gets tangled, as it were, 
with the forms in the first position below, and 
thus causes illegibility. In the case of horizon- 
tal word-forms belonging to the third position 
thrown down to indicate “to,” it often happens 
that in rapid writing they are not placed low 
enough to show whether they are intended sim- 
ply for third-place words or for the fourth posi- 
tion to express “to,” and in consequence mis- 
takes often occur, and the reader is made to 
hesitate, and at last obliged to guess. This is 
not such a serious matter where the stenogra- 
pher has an abundance of time in which to un- 
ravel his notes, but in the case of law reporting, 
where he is obliged to read, very frequently. 
what he has written hurriedly, it is a matter of 
great consequence: and the same will apply 
where notes are given to others to transcribe. 

Finally, it is unphilosophical. It is not in 
harmony with principles to create a position for 
one word alone, or to break one rule to allow 
conformity to another. This fourth position is 
unphilosophical in every sense. Mr. Munson in- 
sists that the sign for “h” employed by Benn 
Pitman, Graham, etc., and that used for the 
same purpose by Isaac Pitman, are unphilosoph- 
ical because they introduce compound signs 
where harmony requires a simple one; and, so 
far as this is concerned, he is right. On the 
same principle he should correct this method of 
indicating “to.” 


Caton’s Opinion of Pitmanic Shorthand 
Mr. Thomas Jasper Caton, author of 
Scientific Shorthand (which is founded 


on the Pitman alphabet), does not seem 
to entertain a high opinion of any of the 


other Pitmanic versions. He says: 


These systems do not differ materially from 
one another or from the parent source—the 
works of Sir Isaac Pitman. They have all 
proved equally difficult to acquire; and they are 
all equally illegible. 


Mr. Caton, however, says that his own 


system is a work that— 


The world recognized as having come from a 
scholar, a scientist, and an inventive genius of 
the highest order. Scientific Shorthand is recog- 
nized as the final system of shorthand writing. 
Authors of other systems, publishers of former 
works, critics, reporters and teachers, unite in 
praising the Scientific success. 


He adds: 


Authors of other systems are one by one con- 
fessing the assured triumph of Scientific Short- 
hand, and on the ground that it ought to triumph 
because of its great merits. 


After this eloquent word-painting, it is 
sad to record that Scientific Shorthand is 
the same old Pitman fumble and that it 
has not yet made any perceptible havoc 
among other systems. 


Osgoodby’s Opinion of Graham's System 

In Browne's Phonographic Monthly, 
Mr. W. W. Osgoodby, author of the Os- 
goodby style of Pitmanic shorthand, is 
quoted as saying of the Graham style: 
“Nobody knows what couldn’t be mis- 
read in that style.” 


Pocknell’s Opinion of Isaac Pitman’s System 

Mr. Edward Pocknell, author of Pock- 
nell’s Legible Shorthand, was for many 
years one of the foremost writers of the 
Isaac Pitman system, and a reporter of 
considerable eminence. He published a 
system which was criticised by the Pho- 
netic Journal, and in replying to the criti- 


cism Mr. Pocknell said: 


The system of Mr. Pitman has so long been 
spoken of as “Phonography” that its practition- 
ers seem to have accepted it as such, pure and 
simple, and they have forgotten, if ever they 
bestowed a thought on it, that in the reporting 
style the main principles of “writing by sound’ 
are thrown to the wind, and arbitrary devices 
such as phonographers are shocked at in any 
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other system substituted. * * °* Indeed, the 
slightest thought on the subject is enough to 
show that when outlines of consonants are aione 
used, they can; strictly speaking, have no sound 
at all. * * * Pitman’s system abounds in 
alternatives without rules for theiruse. * * * 
Is it not a hundred times more difficult to re- 
member on the spur of the moment whether a 
phonographic arbitrary form should be placed 
above, on, or through the line according to a 
vowel sound often very obscure; or whether pr, 
or any other compound in a word is to be writ- 
ten by the compound, or by two single charac- 
ters; or, worse still, having perhaps a long out- 
line, to have to go back to remember where to 
insert the vowels and what vowel marks to put 
in? 


Isaac Pitman’s Opinion of Benn Pitman’s System 


In a pamphlet published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, there is the following allu- 


sion to the Benn Pitman system: 

Benn Pitman is less finished in detail, espe- 
cially with regard to some nice distinctions in- 
tended to prevent ambiguity and thus improve 
the legibility of the system; and it has very 
many more contractions to memorize which are 
supposed to increase the brevity of the writing, 
but when too numerous have the opposite effect. 


Elsewhere they say: 
The so-called Benn Pitman is what the Isaac 


Pitman was in 1855—with no improvements 
since. 


In a booklet published by Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, entitled “Why the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand is the Best,” there is the fol- 
lowing opinion of the Benn Pitman sys- 


tem: 

Another “system” much advertised is the Benn 
Pitman. As we have already said, it is less 
open to objection because it comes nearer to its 
original, but after all it is simply a reproduc- 
tion in effect of the Isaac Pitman system of 
forty-five years ago, and lacks the development 
that that system has undergone. Moreover, it 
is so burdened now with arbitrary and unneces- 
sary contractions, that the subconscious load 
carried by the reporter seriously affects his speed 
when the highest rates of utterance are reached, 
and renders unattainable that smooth, automatic 
working of mind and hand without which the 
greatest speeds are impossible. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons’ Opinion of Rosenblum’s 


Books 

A teacher of shorthand in the New 
York Commercial High School, Abra- 
ham Rosenblum, published a text-book 
of Isaac Pitman shorthand called “The 
High School Course in Phonography.” 
To this book Isaac Pitman & Sons pay 
this tribute: 


Even a cursory examination of this book 
must produce feelings of annoyance and surprise 
in the mind of the expert writer and teacher. 
* © ®©* It is glaringly insufficient in explana- 
tory matter, and in illustration it is disfigured 
by numerous inconsistencies and inaccuracies. 


Rosenblum’s Opinion of Isaac Pitman's Books 

Notwithstanding the severe criticisms 
we have quoted, Mr. Rosenblum’s book 
was placed upon the approved list by the 
New York Board of Education for use 
in the public schools. Mr. Rosenblum 
has expressed his opinion of Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons’ “Short Course in Phonog- 


raphy” in plain language, as follows: 

Any man who will utter for print such crude, 
grotesque and absurd exercises as appear in the 
“Short Course” may well seek to hide his iden- 
tity. * * * The “Short Course” is largely 
made up of incoherent English * * * The 
“Short Course” contains a very limited and badly 
distributed vocabulary and is written so as to 
mislead, for business purposes, the private school 
student as to actual progress made. 


Isaac Pitman’s Opinion of Longley’s System 


One of the early pioneers of phonog- 
raphy was Elias Longley of Cincinnati, 
who published a text-book called the 


“Eclectic Manual of Phonography.” Re- 
garding this book the Phonetic Journal 
expressed itself in not too flattering 


words: 


Eclectic the manual truly is. Mr. Longley 
seems to have served up choice bits a la Isaac 
Pitman, Munson and Graham. Nay, here and 
there I fancy I can detect a smattering of Mr. 
Lindsley’s Tachygraphy, but it is unequaled in 
the absence of order, in the slovenliness of its 
wording, in its incompleteness, in its strong drift 
towards illegibility, and in the utter untrust- 
worthiness of its engraved examples. Mr. Long- 
ley’s work is “as rich with (faults) as is the 
ooze and bottom of the sea with sunken wrecks 
and sunless treasures.” 


But all that has passed away. The au- 
thors of the Pitmanic “styles” have for- 
gotten, or wish others to forget, the 
things they said of each other when there 
was no danger involved in saying such 
things. They now abide in peace, unity 
and concord—that is, those of them that 
have survived. Occasionally they make 
faces at one another in private, but in 
public they are members of one great 
family. It is beautiful to see the mem- 
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bers of the family united, in the face of 
common danger, although they do not ap- 
pear to manifest a sufficient degree of 


gratitude toward those who have been in- 
strumental in bringing about this era of 
fraternal feeling! 


The Roll of Honor for Last Year 


(Continued from the December number) 


AHERE are a good many gaps in 

1 our gallery this month where we 

have failed to secure a photo- 

graph in time to serve our purpose. Such 
omissions are as follows: Mr. W. N. 
Brown, principal of the Lincoln Avenue 
High School, Peoria, IIll., 35 subscrip- 
tions; Mrs. E. M. Allen, Brownsberger 
Commercial College, Los Angeles, Calif., 
32 subscriptions; Miss Ella G. Fraser, 
Flint Business College, Flint, Mich., 32 
subscriptions ; Miss Nettie Ward, Heald’s 
Business College, Long Beach, Calif., 31 
subscriptions; Mr. J. S. Sweet, Santa 
Rosa Business College, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., 31 subscriptions; Miss Maude 
Searle, Drake Business College, Jersey 


City, N. J., 31 subscriptions; Miss Grace 
M. Rhode Island Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I., 31 subscrip- 
tions; Mr. C. N. Stockton, Illinois Busi- 
ness College, Springfield, Ill., 29 sub- 
scriptions, and Miss Mary Cunningham, 
English High School, Cainbridge, Mass., 
28 subscriptions. 

On account of the large enrollments 
this month in both public and private 
schools, there is a good deal “doing” now 
in the way of clubbing. Is some of that 
being done out your way? The little 
booklet,“Your Students Need Clubbing,” 
will tell you some good ways in which to 
do it. A postal will bring you a copy in 
case you have not already received one. 


Soyer, 


a) 
aS). 


The First Stenographer 





SARDANAPALUS DICTATING A 


LETTER 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 


ent ; 
W. BECKLER Mar HOAGLAND H.J. Hurr Ww E Brown 
the. Mo..35 Kansas City, Mo., 3 Billings, Mont., 35 hasbu Galt, Ont., 4 


929 


Mrs. M. E. BALLARD R. B. MiLrarD 4. MILLER Ints HANNA C. M. Lesner 
Parsons. Kans.. 34 Little Falls, Minn., 34 "Pee O.. 34 Salem. Ore... 34 arbondale, Pa., 34 


SX? 


M. Bruce LLIAN A, BEALS W. F. RUEGSEGGER rR , ’ J. H. Harpe 
me. ngham, Ala.. 33 = wiston, Me., 33 Kalispell, Mont., 32 Sale Mass Greenville, Tex.. 31 


222 


CLARA A. WENGE} Mrs. C WEBER INA SHANER EsTe.ta M. STERNER 1. T. Dorsry 
Ogden, Utah. 31 “ nver, 30 York. Nebr... 3 Wheeling. W. Va..30 Bowling Green. Ky.. 2 


7 WA 


Em™MaA H. HAGENSTEIN HELEN EVANs SARAH SABOLSKY Oris H. BRAMHALL Mrs. M. RASMUSSEN 
Cedar Rapids. Ia., 29 Huron, S. Dak,, 29 Chicago, 28 Cambridge, Mass., 28 Minneapolis, 28 
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Che Essentials of Success in Business—| 


(For key to these plates see December issue, page 208) 
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Che Essentials of Success in Business—ll 


- 
- 











REUEVE me when | tell you that thrift of time will repay you in after life 
with a usury of profit beyond your most sanguine dreams, and that waste 


of it will make you dwindle alike in intellectual and moral stature, beyond 
your darkest reckoning. —Gladstone. 























Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Si! 
exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in 
There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be direct subscribers to this magazine. 
Send your name and address to the Grece 


not repeated after the first publication. 


rthand who desire to 
various parts of the world 
Names are 


Water, Chicago, Ill. 





OR the benefit of those who wish 
to write “Postcarditis” in short- 

' hand and are in doubt as to the 
correct form, in view of its béing a coined 
term, we repeat the approved outline 


herewith: 
fi 
ae 


A disjoined t-s is employed very suc- 
cessfully in medical reporting for the 
termination “itis” in such words as “ton- 


silitis,” “meningitis,” “gastritis,” “ap- 


pendicitis,” etc., the outlines for which 
have appeared from time to time in our 


shorthand plates. 

The latest accessions to the directory 
are as follows: 

W. H. Marriott, 
Australia. 

William Lock, 387 
land, Australia 

C. Smith, 555 Main St., Kangaroo Point, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. 

W. Swan, “Percydale,” 

Queensland, Australia 

W. E. Kittle, “Register” 
land, Australia 

C. W. Taylor, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Edgar G. Lee, R. F. D. No. 12, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chester Krisher, R. F. D. No. 4, Massillon, Ohio. 

Lillian L. McMahon, 9 Dixon St., Newport, R. I. 

Margaret F. O’Hanley, 11 Narragansett Ave., New- 
port, R. I. 

Carrietta V. Owens, 90 William St., Newport, R. I. 

Alice H. Cassidy, 4 Harrington St., Newport, R. I. 

Teresa V. Healy, Harrison Ave., Newport, R. I. 

Rosamond McLellan, 25 Narragansett Ave., New 
port, R. I. 

Mae McCarthy, 345 Alger St., Marquette, 

Margaret Kohl, 152 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Anna C. Perryman, 181 Elk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mary J. Dill, 15 Arkansas St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Helen L. Dalton, 79 Hamburg St., Buffalo, N. Y 

Elizabeth B. Bickelmann, 152 Goodrich St., Buffalo, 
a. ee 

Mary C. Mahoney, 205 Hamburg St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ella M. Schlagter, 95 Carlton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lillian B. Rigby, 441 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ethel C. York, 439 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mary MacQuarrie, 660 Ontario St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bessie Reilly, 348 Elk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Rice, 416 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Anna M. Nill, 60 Bargardus St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Yeronga, Brisbane, Queensland, 


Queen St., Brisbane, Queens 


Eton St., Toowoomba, 


Office, Rosewood, Queens- 


Mich. 


Charles A. Giovino, 41 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eileen A. Smith, 371 Eagle St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rolland M. Williams, 35 Ryan St., Buffalo, N. Y 

Frank Daly, 2 Arthur St., Buffalo, N. Y 

Esther A. Kahn, 90 York St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fred Schulz, 619 Walden Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

May McIntosh, 621 Fulton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Emma Aleith, 1501 Rockefeller, Everett, Wash. 

Samuel G. Field, Exchange Buildings, High St., 
Stratford-upon-Avon, England 

Miss Patricia Maldonado, P . Box 728, Globe, 
Ariz. 

Ivan E. 
tur, Ill. 

Zeno Rechel, care of Salt City 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Ruth Lange, care of Salt City 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Sophia B. Higgins, Woolwich, Maine. 

Miss L. T. Jardine, Hale St., Paddington, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia 

Robert Raebel, Jr., R. F. D. No. 7, 
Mich. 

Fred G. Waddell, 1285 W. Forest St., Decatur, III 

Geo. W. Tait, Traffic Manager’s Office, Railway De 
partment, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 

Frank Dutra, 1233 N. St., Fresno, Calif. 

Pearl Dean, Pittsfield, Pike Co., IIL. 

Theresa Persell, 12 W. Tremont St., 
Ohio. 

Sergt. V. J. Staff, care of Fourth Suffolk Regiment, 
Pembroke, Malta. 

Dwight B. Loeb, Box 573, Port Arthur, Texas. 

C. H. Beenblossom, Washington, Iowa. 

Alta Gagnebin, care of Salt City Business College, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Clara Cram, 203 East A St., Hutchinson, Kans. 

Mary Downing, care of Salt City Business College, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Wilma Sommers, care 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Lula Whittle, care of Salt City 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

A. Popp, care of Salt City 
inson, Kans. 

Glenn Mills, care of Salt City 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Eva Sill, 215 W. Front St., 

Edward Juntunen, care of 
Bank, Calumet, Mich 

Eva Cayley, 1319 N. 35th St., 

C. F. Stoddard, Albia, lowa 

Grace M. Marhoefer, 130 Willow Road, 
Ill. 

Harriet M. Gebhardt, Little Falls, Minn. 
Washington Ave., 


Roberts, 1160 W. Cerro Gordo St., Deca 
Business College, 


Business College, 


Muskegon, 


Massillon, 


of Salt City Business College, 
Business College, 
Business College, Hutch 
Business College, 


Mishawaka, Ind. 
Merchants & Miners 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Elmhurst 


Clayton Moore, 1123 Beatrice, 
Nebr. 

Edith A. 
Ill. 

Robert D. Kincheloe, Cor 
St., Madisonville, Ky 

Leila Hahn, care of Ja 
ton, Ohio. 

J. A. Lam, care of 
kong, China. 

Hattie Mann, Salem, Oregon. 


Phelps, 271 North Second Ave., Canton, 
Broadway and Seminary 
bs Business College, Day 


Java-China-Japan Line, Hong 
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P. M. Macdonald, care of Higson & Co., East St., 
Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 

A. C. Macauley, Rm. 8, Chisholm Blk., Edmonton, 
Alta., Canada. 

Bertha Dale, 3843 Poplar St., 

Edith Strickett, 70 Lonsdale St., 
Christchurch, N. Z 

Elsie Goodwin, 182 
Christchurch, N. Z 

Marie Sampson, 3407 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago. 

E. M. Williamson, 1013 Penn Ave. Bidg., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Bertha Fletcher, 

Mary E. Magyar, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Brighton, 
Richmond, 


North Avon Road, 


Wells, Minn 
612 Miller St., Latrobe, Pa 


Floyd A. Greer, 1603 W. Main Cross St., Findlay, 
Ohio. 
Harry Shafer, R. R. No. 1, Findlay, Ohio 
Clara A. Wenger, Junction City, Kans 
Bert Perkins, Experiment Station, St. Paul, Minn 
Olga Pearson, 312 E. South St., South Bend, Ind 
George Schwedhelm, 1227 So. 14th St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 
Charles R. Jameson, 217 S. Mingo St., Albion, Mich 
Clifford Nash, 502 Fitch St., Albion, Mich 
L. W. Groom, 420 E. 34th St., 
Arthur E 344 E 
Albert F. Werremeyer, 
Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 
jd St., Plainfield, N. J 
3138 Sheridan Ave., St 


Gaskill, 


Plate-Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given below. 


Write 


up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book any points of 
theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next month with the authori- 


tative plates. 
and will point the way to judicious review. 


This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, 





CORNWALL subscriber, Mr. 
E. A. Mitchell, has taken the 
trouble to send in a most inter- 


esting newspaper account of the brilliant 


speech made by Mr. Lloyd George on the 
2\st of last November at a great political 
meeting held in London, England, in sup- 
port of the Liberal campaign. This clip- 
ping, which is from the Western Morn- 
ing News, London, is too lengthy to be 
used in its entirety, but we have selected 
for this month’s drill a diverting passage 
which will, we are sure, furnish material 
for a strenuous practice period. 


Extract from a Political Speech 


The Lords have taken over thirty years to consider 
are hurrying up just now. (Laughter 
and cheers.) out excitedly, “Don’t 
shout, and we will come halfway down.” (Laughter.) 
lust before I started for this meeting they tabled a 
wonderful resolutions, a great 
t no particulars. (Loud laughter.) These 
will be filled in when you give them a majority. 
Laughter and a voice: “Rats.”) But as far as I 
am able to understand them now, it is a plan whereby 
the Tories can tax all the necessaries of life without 
any restrictions or any check, but no Liberal Govern- 
ment can put an extra tax of a penny upon wealth. 
Hear, hear.) Every Radical bill would have to be 
sent to a referendum, and a referendum would cost 
a million or two. The nation would be fined two 
millions every time a Radical bill had to be proposed, 
but a Conservative bill would just canter without the 
slightest difficulty over the course. (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) Equal treatment all round! (Loud cheers.) 
We will have none of these shams. They had plenty 


reforms, but they 
They are calling 


series of resolutions, 


scheme, bu 


They were in power for the 
What did they do then? 


of time to submit them 
best part of twenty years 
(Cries of “Nothing,” and “Put us into debt.”) Don't 
you trust these vague, misty, obscure proposals. They 
are just the smile of a frosty morning. They look 
bright, they look charming, but they are full of a 
biting, poisonous sting There is but one thing we 
must insist upon, and that is, that when the people of 
this country, after reflection, have decided that certain 
measures shall become part of the law of the land, 
no man, be he great or small, shall have a right to 
stop them. (Loud cheers.) A Liberal Cabinet is not 
a junta of party leaders: it is the executive Govern 
ment of the country A Liberal House of Commons 
is not a party convention, they are not delegates at a 
great party congress. They are the chosen representa- 
tives of the people in the House that is to shape the 
laws, and if you defy them, reject their measures, 
mutilate them, tear them, trample upon them, you are 
not defying the Liberal party; you are making a mock- 
ery of free institutions. No country in the world 
would look at our system—no free country, I mean 
I am not talking of Russia. France has a Senate, the 
United States has a Senate, the colonies had Senates. 
But they are all chosen, either directly or indirectly, 
by the people. It is no use going to the colonies. 
There is no country in the world that would look 
at our Second Chamber. It is a ludicrous Senate. 
Had it not been for the fact that for centuries the 
British race has somehow got accustomed to them, 
our sense of humour would not tolerate them. They 
may have been useful hundreds of years ago, but it 
must have been before my time But it is no use try 
ing to tinker and reform; they are past it. All the 
system is just like a sort of thing I saw in London 
when they first introduced the electric train. It is 
just running the old horse tram and the electric cars 

it ends in blocking the traffic. It 
party now are doing their very best 
to put life into the old horse. They are fitting up 
electric wires to its tail (loud laughter)—just to 
make him go for a time, and Lord Rosebery wants to 
give him a pair of new hind legs. (Renewed laughter.) 
Well, on humanitarian principles I am opposed to 
cruelty to animals. I would turn the poor old thing 
to grass, and convert his old tram into a cucumber 
All these suggestions come too late. (Hear, 
They are inapplicable. 


on the same track 
is true the Tory 


trame. 
hear.) 
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Che Cen-Gour Law for Women 


(See page 300 for key) 
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PLATE WRITTEN BY RopBertT |}. MCCuTCHEON, DENVE 





rf 





ete tatal: 


Conducted by Lilian M. Belfield, 151 
department should be addressed. 


Sign Of Ghe 


Question Mark 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an additional 50c 


for the best answer of the month. 


desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as they 


Each answer should be 


written on a separate sheet and signed with the full name and address of the contributor. 
Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by March 1, and will be published in the 


March number. 


Was “Sermon on the Mount” Reported? 


5. What and where is the information which shows 
that the greatest homily ever delivered—‘The Ser- 
non on the Mount”—and some of the discourses of 
the apostle Paul, were reported stenographically by 
St. Luke? This assertion was made recently by Mr. 
E. N. Miner, in one of his lectures on “The History 
»f Shorthand,” in which he incidentally referred to 


the works of one Smith. 
The editor of this department is sigh- 
ing a deep-drawn sigh of relief at the 


prospect of finally getting this question 
off the books—and she has a lurking sus- 
picion that a good many readers are quite 
prepared to increase the dynamic force of 


that sigh! Advantage is taken of this 


opportunity to express sincere apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the half-dozen faith- 
ful “researchers” who were moved by the 
appeal in the December issue to do a lit- 
tle deeper digging. 

The reader who dug deepest is probably 
Mr. S. P. Richmond, Charleston, W. Va., 
whose answer follows herewith: 


Edersheim, in his “Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,” Vol. 1, page 526, says: “We take here our 
standpoint on St. Matthew's account of the ‘Sermon 
n the Mount,” to which we can scarcely doubt that by 
St. Luke is parallel. Not that it is easy, or perhaps 
even possible, to determine whether all that is now 
grouped in the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ was really 
spoken by Jesus on this one occasion. From the plan 
and structure of St. Matthew’s Gospel, the presump- 
tion seems rather to the contrary. For isolated parts 
f it are introduced by St. Luke in other connections, 
yet quite fitly.” 

From this it will be seen that it: is not known 
whether at this time Jesus spoke all of what we know 


Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in these columns. 


as the “Sermon on the Mount.” It is not at all cer- 
tain that Luke was present at the time of the delivery 
of the Sermon. It is practically certain that the words 
of the Sermon were not written down at the time they 
were spoken. Judging by what we know (which is 
very little) of the materials used in writing at that dis- 
tant day, and also of the manner of writing, it would 
have been impossible to write the Sermon verbatim. 
The thoughts of the Sermon were not all original with 
Jesus, and it is quite possible that many of the sayings 
and phrases used in the Sermon were quite familiar 
to His hearers, and so would be easily remembered; 
it is also quite probable that He repeated these same 
utterances time and time again, as He taught His 
disciples. 

So far as is known at the present time, the Gospels 
were not written until many years—probably twenty to 
forty, or even sixty years—after the death of the 
Christ. And having passed from mouth to mouth, and 
been retained only in the memory of the disciples, who 
went through so many stirring scenes, there is no 
doubt but that many of the teachings and sayings of 
our Lord are colored by the imagination and inclina 
tion of the writers 

To our present knowledge there was nothing at the 
time of Christ to be compared with the present-day 
systems of shorthand. There were some systems of 
writing, which might perhaps be called shorthand by 
straining a point, as the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians and some of the word-sign systems of the 
Asiatics. The writing of China at the present time is a 
gigantic system of shorthand, in that almost every 
word in the language has a distinct sign for printing. 

I should therefore conclude that the “Sermon on the 
Mount” was not reported in shorthand, but was re 
tained in the memory of those who heard it, repeated 
hundreds of times, and finally written down from 
memory. And there is no doubt that people had bet- 
ter and more trustworthy memories in those times 
than we folks of the present day are blessed with. We 
do not depend on our memories now. We write down 
thoughts we evolve, and quotations we pick up here 
and there, and then straightway become involved again 
in our special concerns and forget all about these jot- 
tings. Then they “kept all these things and pondered 
them in their hearts”’—and retained them in their 
memories. 


Mrs. Lois Christensen, Boone, la., also 
makes the point that it is extremely 


such 
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doubtful whether Luke was even present 
when the Sermon was preached, or 
whether he was ever personally associ- 
ated with Christ. She writes in part: 

In the introduction to Luke’s Gospel, he very care- 
fully states his purpose in writing, and his own quali- 
fications for such an undertaking. If he had come 
into such close contact with Jesus as would be implied 
by his reporting the “Sermon on the Mount” in short- 
hand, would it not have been natural for him to have 
made some such statement in this preface? * * * 

In his Bible dictionary, Alexander White, D. D., 
makes this statement: ‘“‘Luke had never seen Jesus 
Christ in the flesh, so far as we know.” 

A similar statement is quoted by Mr. 
Clarence I. Brown, of Providence, R. L., 
from Peloubet’s “Select Notes” for the 
year 1890—the well-known commentary 
on the International lessons: 

“Luke was not an eye-witness of what he relates, 
but he derived his knowledge from those who were. 
For many years the story of the Gospel had been re- 
peated over and over in the preaching of the Apostles, 
and doubtless had been written down to some extent. 
But it is supposed that Luke records largely the preach- 
ing of Paul about Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Mr. Frank Clarke Lincoln, 
Nebr., contributes the information that 
in the early part of his life St. Luke was 
brought into contact with the culture and 
learning of Greece and that he may then 
have acquired the art of “tachygraphy” 
—the Greek word for shorthand. He 


Scott, 


adds : 

If so, it is possible that he may have taken down 
the Sermon—if he was present. His having taken 
down the discourses of the apostle Paul would be even 
more probable, as it is quite evident that he was with 
Paul on a good many of his trips to different parts of 
the country. Luke’s ability as a Greek scholar is 
shown to have been considerable by the systematic 
arrangement and excellent rhetoric of his gospel. 


Anticipating the desire of many read- 
ers to know the exact reference in which 
this discussion originated, we are glad to 
be able to quote the passage in question 
herewith. It is taken from a transcript 
of Mr. Miner’s lecture made by Mr. J. 
W. Karsner, of Baltimore, Md., who re- 
ported the lecture when it was delivered 
at the Baltimore Business College. Mr. 
Karsner, imbued with the true “pass-it- 
on” spirit, has started this transcript on 
a world-wide journey to writers of the 
system, with this inscription: “When you 


have finished reading it, send it along to 
some other Greggite, and let him send it 
on in turn, and may its travels be end- 
The statement in the lecture to 
which our question has reference is as 


less.’ 


follows: 

One of Seneca’s pupils who came over from Pales 
tine in the year 13 was St. Luke—whose name, by the 
way, was Lucanus. St. Luke, in the year 13, came 
from Palestine with St. Paul on his evangelistic jour 
ney; and William Smith, the late historian, vouches for 
the fact that St. Luke not only reported all of St 
Paul’s public orations, but also reported Jesus Christ 
among other public speakers. Smith especially vouches 
for the fact that Luke reported the famous “Sermon 
on the Mount,” and calls our attention to the fact 
that if we will admit the Acts of The Apostles and 
The Gospel of St. Luke were written in the years 63 
and 64, we must conclude from the very substance 
and relation of these books that Luke must have had 
some system of stenography at his command. 


“I was rather in hopes,” writes Mr. 


Brown, “that some theologian in the 
Gregg army—some chaplain, as it were 
have tackled this 
And so were we! If any such 
lain” exists and has aught to say on the 


—would problem.” 


“chap- 


subject, either to confirm the conclusion 
of our prize-winner or to set us right 
where we have fallen into error, let him 
speak up next month with the certainty 
of talking to an attentive and appreciative 
congregation. 


Developing a Specialized Vocabulary 


11. A young man was given a month’s time to 
make special preparation for a stenographic position 
with a dry goods firm. What method would you have 
suggested that he follow to acquire a vocabulary? 


A great many valuable suggestions are 


embodied in the twenty-odd letters re 
ceived in answer to this question, but 
more of them are contained in the fol 
lowing answer from Mr. L. J. Toothaker, 


Kenton, Mich., than in any other: 

He should ask permission to examine the copy books 
and letter files of the firm, noting the general forms 
terms, abbreviations, signs, etc., 
peculiar to that business. For all of these words and 
phrases brief, suggestive shorthand forms should be 
worked out, the Abbreviating Principle and the Inter 
secting Principle being applied freely to the more fre 
quent expressions. 

He might also make a 
ents, with addresses, and 
shorthand. 


used, also special 


list of tge firm’s correspond 
practice writing them in 
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If he has a frier connected with one of the large 


iry goods firms of the country, he can doubtless gair 
nformation from hi 
such t1 j F The Dry 


is Economist 


ich valuable 
He should read 
is Reporter, Dryg isman, Dry G 
idy the catalogs of some of the large 
practicing the shorthand outlines 
for the technical terms and getting a clear idea as t 
prices. He might also write to some successful dry 
goods merchant or to one of the above-mentioned 
journals for a list of the best books for the use of one 
nterested in iry goods business. (If he intends 
following up business, it will pay him later on to 
take one of tl yurses in Salesmanship 


etc., and also st 


houses, 


iry goods 


» many excellent 
that are being offered 

If the young man n 
secure the instru ym he needs in a training class for 


Chicago he might possibly 


erks, su the large department stores 


onduct 

Practically he dictation bool ) the market 
have letters 1 th ry goods business, and these 
should be stud horoughly, with special drill on the 


hard and unf liar words 


Mr. 


supplementary 


some 


offers 


few of 


Brown’s discussion 


suggestions, a 


which we quote: 


Practically every business speller contains lists of 
technical expressions of more or frequent occur 
rence in the dry goods trade \ brief list of this 
haracter is as follows 

hair, alpaca, valenciennes, tarlatan, suede, poplin, 
nankeen, gingham, taffeta, veiling, umbrellas, 
galloon, doilies, chenille, appliqué, fichu, honi 

jaconet, delaine, denims, cambric, chambray, bal 
briggan, jean, 


zephyr, 


hosiery, organdie, ruching, parasols, 
dimity, chevi toweling, cashmere, 
overalls, piqué, remnants, pajamas, 
sateen, 


Tustian 
assimere, suran, 


mackintosh, handkerchiefs, crinoline, crépon, 


rocade, cl corduroy 
of dry 


ndence, accompanied by shorthand out 


“Gregg Speed Practice” ntains seven pages 


goods corresp 
lines of many of 

borate dry goods advertisements in the 
excellent practice material. 
ndexes of industrial, historical, and scientific 
the general subject of fabrics and textures 
contain many technical terms. Again, 
lic librarian, some friendly merchant, and 
what they know! It is not unlikely that 
off some French jargon for your 
benefit which will bear directly upon the mysteries of 
e question, and thereby increase your facility in 
shorthand The pronunciation of 


terms is half the battle! 


the terms therein employed The 
daily papers 
ur?f st * > >. 


and the like 
ask your pul 
your big sister, 


they can all ree 


writing phonetic 


many oft thes 


From the paper of Mr. W. H. Mont- 


gomery, Oklahoma City, Okla., we take 


a few helpful ideas which, although of a 


general character—that is to say, not 


bearing exclusively upon the point at 
issue—are too go xd to be lost: 

Secure an introduction to the stenographer who is 
resigning, and from him obtain a list of the firm's 
credit correspondents, as well as a list of the names 
f the wholesale and job houses with which the firm 
does business Perhaps the better way of obtaining 
this list, if practicable in a given instance, is to see 
the head bookkeeper and copy the list from the books. 
Next, secure from the city directory a list of the dry 
goods merchants in your particular city. 


Having procured the above data, you are prepared to 
make a list of shorthand outlines for all the proper 
occur in your dictation. You 
! exceedingly brief and at the 
same time legible sign for the name of your firm, and 
from the list of merchants from your city 
directory you should make a list of brief forms for 
mpetitors, for you will find that 


names that are likely to 


will, of course, form ar 
secured 


the names of your 


.you will have more or less to do with their names 


And another suggestion: If you happen to be 
migrating from one section of the country to another 
to take your new position, try to get there at least 
two weeks before you are to report for duty, in order 
abovee and also for 
encounter new 
names of cities and towns and railroads, and possibly 
a different class of people A familiarity with the 
nomenclature of the locality is absolutely essential for 


satisfactory a stenographer. 


to carry out the plan outlined 
1) 


another important reason You will 


work on art : 

Other exceptionally creditable answers 
were sent in by James Y. Liggett, Mil- 
bank, S. Dak.; H. E. Kemp, Decatur, 
Ill.; Helen E. Williams, New 
Conn. ; Edith Giffin, Sarnia Business Col 
Shropshire, 


Haven, 


lege, Sarnia, Ont.; L. N. 
Camden, N. J.; Lawrence E. Orr, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Alfred B. Bury, Chicago, and 
Mrs. M. S. Zaisser, Jersey City, N. J. 


“Dear Sister”—*“Esq.”—* Jr.” 


salutation to use in ad 


lz What is the correct 
rrect to use the title “Esq 
in addressing any gentleman? Also, should a comma 
be placed before the word “Jr.” in such an address, 
Harvey Brown, Jr.”? 


dressing a nun? Is it 


for instance, as “‘Mr 

Some of the answers sent in to this 
question were excellent in their handling 
of one point and some of another, but 
the best all-round discussion is that of 
Mr. N. M. Babb, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
which follows in full: 


The title by which one should address a nun depends 
pon the nun’s position in her convent or hospital 
If she is the head or superior, she should be addressed 
as ‘“‘Dear Mother Superior.” 
then address her as simply “Dear Sister.” 

As to “Esq.”: Originally this title was given to any 
armed retainer who was able to ride a horse in his 
over-lord’s wars; in order to have a horse and the 
necessary trappings for his horse and himself, the man 
would have to be the possessor of land from which he 
could derive a considerable income. From that time, 
the title has come to mean, in the strict sense of the 
word (which is not always adhered to), a man who 
owns land Many people, however, use the title with- 
out any sense of its meaning, while some old-fashioned 
people use it with the feeling that they are conveying 
a compliment to the party addressed. This title, while 
largely d, is not in high favor in this 
country, the simple “Mr.” being preferred Where 
used in the United States it is generally in the case of 
members of the legal profession 


If she is not the superior, 


used in Engla: 
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In regard to the comma before “Jr.,”" lam decidedly 
of the opinion that it should be used. The term 
“Junior” may be lengthened into “the younger,” and 
certainly one would not think of writing ‘“Mr. Harvey 
Brown, the younger,” without the comma. “Junior” 
is a title in apposition with “Mr. Harvey Brown,” 
and titles in apposition are set apart from each other 
by commas. 


In Vol. VII of Correct English we find 


these rulings: 
(To a female superior of a religious order) 
Mother Mary, 
Superior, Convent of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Reverend Mother: 

Norte: Some authorities give the form “Dear 
Madam” as the correct salutation, this being in con- 
formity with the salutation used in addressing a male 
superior of a religious order. 

(To a female member of a religious order) 
Sister (or Sr.) Hilda, 
Sacred Heart Academy. © 
Watertown, Wis. 
Dear Sister: 


The answer of Mr. J. S. Brown, Win- 
nipeg, Man., to this part of the discussion 


is worth quoting: 

No salutation can be given which would be abso- 
lutely correct in all cases. The superiors—general and 
local—of conventual bodies are addressed in a dif- 
ferent manner from those nuns who are living under 
their jurisdiction; and the various Orders and Congre- 
gations differ in the titles used. In the case of local 
institutions it should not be a difficult matter to ascer- 
tain the title which the Superior bears, and use it in 
the salutation; e. g., “Dear Sister Superior,” “Dear 
Reverend Mother,” etc. Inferiors should be addressed 
by name, if known; as, “Dear Sister Felicia.” As 2 
general solution of the difficulty, however, the use of 
the simple word “Madam” commends itself to me; no 
objection can be raised to this form on any grounds, 
save that of technical correctness. 


The forms “Reverend Mother” and 
“Reverend Sister” are much used in busi- 
ness correspondence where there is no 
personal acquaintance with the addres- 
see. 
Mr. C. F. Stoddard, Washington, D. 
C., furnishes some information relative 
to the third part of this question which, 
while not demanded by our present query, 


may be of future reference value: 


There is a little booklet issued by the Government 
Printing Office, entitled the “Style Book,” which con- 
tains the rules applying to all printing done by that 
institution, including the Congressional Record, which 
is admitted to be one of the best-edited publications in 
the country. In this book we are informed that a 
comma should always be placed between the surname 
and the abbreviation “Jr.” And we are further told 
that, when the address is printed in the text or is 
printed in capitals and small letters, the abbreviation 
“Jr.” should begin with a small “j;” as, 

Mr. James Brown, jr. 


When the address is printed in capitals and small 
capitals, however, the letter “‘j’ should be capitalized; 
as, 

Mr. James Brown, Jr. 


This rule also applies to the abbreviation ‘‘Sr.,” but 
the abbreviation “Esq.” should always begin with a 
capital letter. 


Others to whom credit is due for ex- 
cellent discussions are H. J. Zinger, Ber- 
lin, Ont. ; Irene B. Hoffman, Quincy, Il. ; 
Leo J. Lanning, Trenton, N. J.; A. E. 
Wolk, Elko, Nev.; Helen E. Williams, 
H. N. Shropshire, and H. E. Kemp. 


Red or Blue Notebook Rulings? 


13. Is a notebook ruled in red more trying to the 
eyes than one ruled in supposing both to be 
ruled very faintly? 


blue, 


Of the eight readers who answered this 
question, three seem to think it makes lit- 
tle or no difference whether a notebook is 
ruled in red or in blue, provided the lines 
are faint ; the other five come out strongly 
in support of blue rulings in preference 
to red. The most satisfactory and inter- 
esting of these five discussions is that of 
Mr. Ray C. Gruhlke, Seattle, Wash., 
which is accordingly credited with the, 
award. Mr. Gruhlke is doubtless ready 
and willing to vouch for the scientific ac- 
curacy of his statements; personally, we 
have only the vaguest ideas on the subject 
of light (the half-obliterated remnants 
of a hurried course in physics) and must 
therefore accept his facts on faith. It 
all “listens good,” however—if we may 
be permitted to use a current slang phrase 
—but if there are any polite corrections 
forthcoming they may forthcome without 
fear of seeing the editorial door slammed 
in their face! The prize-winning answer 
follows: 

The color red is one of the most trying colors to the 
eyes. The chief aim in producing all artificial light is 
to do away with the red rays. Sunlight contains less 
red rays than any other light, and this is the reason 
why sunlight is é¢asiest on the eyes. From this it will 
be seen that red rulings in notebooks would be the 
most trying to the eyes. 


The sky has the appearance of being blue in color, 
due to the great amount of luminiferous ether sur- 
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alogs of varying sizes is especially good. 
We would sugyest, however, that both 
sets of cards be filed in one drawer, since 
no particular purpose is served by sepa- 
rate filing and the single file simplifies 
and expedites reference. This is the plan 
followed by the best library systems, 
which catalog both authors and titles in 
the same file. 

The following readers also did good 
work on this question: Erwin Fischer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Clifford A. Shafer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Gertie L. Cooper, 
Roseburg, Ore.; J. A. Butler, Chicago; 
L. N. Shropshire, L. J. Toothaker, Al- 
fred B. Bury, and C. I. Brown. 

@ ’ 
“Finger” vs. “Muscular” Movement 


15. On page 91 of your October issue Mr. Bot- 
tome mentions, as the second requirement in develop- 
ing speed and accuracy, “the cultivation of a good 
finger movement.” Does this mean that in writing 
shorthand a finger movement is superior to the mus- 
cular movement? 


Nearly all those who answered ques- 
tion No. 15 “guessed right” the first time 
—that Mr. Bottome’s remarks had refer- 
ence to Pitmanic shorthand and not to 
systems based on the slope of longhand. 
Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich., re- 
ceives the award for the most satisfactory 


answer : 

Mr. Bottome, being a writer of a Pitmanic or “angu- 
lar” system, refers, of course, to that style of short- 
hand when he recommends ‘“‘the cultivation of a good 
finger movement” as the second requirement in de- 
veloping speed and accuracy. This is, without doubt, 
good advice when applied to any of the geometrical 
systems, in which obtuse angles and shaded strokes 
abound; but it loses its force when applied to a system 
like ours, in which the curve takes the place of the 
angle and in which all lines are light lines. The 
muscular movement is best adapted to longhand writ- 
ing and to all shorthand writing founded on longhand 
—which means our system. The muscular movement 
makes possible an ideal combination of speed, ac- 


curacy, legibility, and ease, with freedom from the 
much-dreaded “‘writers’ cramp.” 


An interesting discussion of this mat- 
ter by various teachers will be found on 
pages 171 and 222 of Volume VI of the 
Gregg Writer, under the heading “Mus- 
Finger 


cular or Movement—Which ?” 


The question was also well answered by 
H. E. Kemp, Erwin Fischer, and F. J. 
Maguire, Danvers, Mass. 


(i= 
The Best Answer 
The special prize of the month for the 
best answer received is awarded to the 
discussion of question No. 14 sent in by 
Mr. L. E. Taylor, Youngstown, Ohio. 


ar Fh 


YGF 
A Correction 

A correspondent calls our attention to 
a printer’s error in question No. 19 of the 
December “Referred for Answer” sec- 
tion. The question as given reads, rather 
strangely, “Which is the preferred form 
—‘nobody else’s’ or ‘nobody else’? Please 
discuss fully.” This should, of course, 
appear as, “Which is the preferred form 


Le 


— ‘nobody else’s’ or ‘nobody else’? 
While the error is an obvious one, this 
correction is made so as to prevent any 
possibility of confusion in the discussion. 


(Tt 


Referred for Answer 


21. What is the correct way of folding a letter, 
assuming, of course, that your letterhead is of the 
regulation size used in commercial correspondence— 
8%4x1l? 

22. What effect, if any, are the commercial depart 
ments in high schools having on the private commercial 
colleges throughout the country? 

23. I should like to see discussed in the “Question 
Mark” department of the Gregg Writer, the .habit 
some dictators have of calling out the punctuation 
marks in dictating even simple business letters. At 
times it is rather embarrassing, as it seems to convey 
to listeners the impression of ignorance on the part 
of the stenographer. 

24./ Please discuss the correct forms for the follow 
ing expressions: 

1. We will give you 30 days (days’) time on the 

. goods. 

2. Iam to have a four-month (four-months’, four 
months’) vacation. 

3. We acknowledge receipt of your sales’ (sales) 
report. 

25. Here is a peculiar case that I should be inter 
ested in having your readers discuss: We have a 
young man in our school who has but one hand. In a 
recent typewriting contest he wrote at the rate of 
twenty-three words a minute, when the question aros« 
as to whether he should have credit for forty-six words 
a minute. Do you consider that an operator having 
the use of both hands should be able to write twic« 
as fast as a pupil with only one hand? 














By Frederick R. Austin, 384 Lincoln Ave., Detroit, 


ment should be addressed. 








Mich., to whom all communications for this depart- 


Spring Series of Examinations 


30M MENCING about the middle 
of March, the spring series of 





examinations for positions of 
bookkeeper, 
etc., in the federal service, will be held 


stenographer, typewriter, 
in one or more cities of each State and 
Territory; and the annual examinations 
for stenographic positions in the New 
York state service will be held in the fol- 
lowing cities, commencing on March 11: 

Albany, Amsterdam, Auburn, Binghamton, Buffalo, 


Elmira, Hornell, Ithaca, Jamestown, Kingston, Lock- 
rt, Malone, Newburg, New York, Ogdensburg, 


orth 


Olean, Oneonta, Plattsburg, 
Syracuse, Utica, Watertown 


Poughkeepsie, Rochester, 


Those interested in these examinations 
should at for application 
blanks, fill them out properly, and see 
that they are filed promptly, as delay in 
filing the application blanks may result in 
being debarred from the examinations. 
address 
“U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” For New York state ex- 
aminations, address “State Civil Service 
Commission, Albany, New York.” 


write once 


For the federal examinations, 


: 


(al 


The New York Examinations 


HE examinations held by the 
New York State Civil Service 
Commission cover all the steno- 
graphic positions in the various depart- 
nents of the state government, not only 
t Albany, but throughout the entire 
tate ; also the positions in state hospitals, 
risons, charitable institutions, etc., and 
ositions in the county service of the 





lowing counties: 

Albany, Chautauqua, Erie, Kings, Monroe, Nassau, 
ew York, Niagara, Oneida, Onondaga, Orange, 
1eens, Rensselaer, Richmond, Suffolk, Ulster, and 
estchester 


These examinations will be held in the 


ties named above. For the county po- 


sitions preference is given to residents 
of the county in which the position ex- 
All applicants must be citizens of 
the United States, and must have resided 
in the state of New York for at least 


ists. 


three months previous to date of exami- 
nation. The examinations are open to 
either men or women over 18 years old. 
the 
materials used in the examination, es- 
cept paper, which is furnished by the 
Commission. 

As now given, the examination for 
stenographers differs but slightly from 


Each candidate must provide all 
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that given by the Federal Commission, 
except as to relative weights, which are: 


1. Stenography . 10 
A Accuracy 
B Speed of dictation 
( Speed of trans« riptior 
(equal weights 
Typewriting 
A. Copying 
B. Copying 
(equal weights for 
Arithmetic 6a 
Letter writing (with pen and ink) 


plain 
and 


co} y 
spacing 
speed and accuracy) 


Penmanship (graded on letter writing 


Total 


for the 


lypewriting 


The total time allowed state 
examination is six hours. 
machines must be furnished by the com- 
petitors, as well as stands if they are de- 
sired. Both machines apd stands must 
be plainly marked with the competitor's 
name, and must be delivered at the exam- 
ination room at least 30 minutes before 
the hour set for the examination. 
Those desiring to.take the examina- 
tion should procure from the State Civil 
Service Commission at Albany, Applica- 
“E-10,” and file this in the 
office of the Commission at Albany be- 
fore March & 


be filed at the earliest possible moment ; 


tion Form 


The application should 


do not wait until the last day, when a 
slight delay may debar you from taking 
the examination. 


Those filing applications will be given 


ample notice of the time and place of 
the 


holding examination—usually a 


week ahead. No one will be admitted to 
the examination room without presenta- 
tion of the official notice (Form “E-8’), 
which is sent to all accepted candidates 
upon receipt of their applications 
Vacancies in hospitals and ether state 
institutions at $30 to $50 a month and 
for 


month 


maintenance women, and $50 to 


$62.50 a and maintenance for 


men, are of frequent occurrence, and 
there is excellent chance of appointment 


to such pe sitions. 


Federal Service 
the 
‘lV riter relative to prepa 


remarks in December 
ration are emphasized by the fol- 
the 


Com nission and sent broadcast over the 


lowing recently issued by 


poster 


country in an effort to call the attention 





UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


MALE STENOGRAPHERS AND 
TYPEWRITERS WANTED. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
that it has been unable to supply the demand for MALE 
stenographers and typewriters in the United States Govern- 
ment service, especially at Washington, D. C 

Young men who are willing to accept appointment at an 
entrance salary of $840 to $900 per annum have excellent 
opportunities for appointment. Advancement of capable 
appointees is reasonably rapid 

The Government service offers a desirable field to bright 
and ambitious young men 

Examinations are held at frequent intervals in the prin- 
cipai cities of the United States, and applications may be filed 
with the Commission at Washington, D. C., at any time. 

For full information in regard to the scope and character 
of the examination and for application forms address the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the 
Secretary of the U. S. Civil-Service Board of Examiners at any 
of the following-named cities: Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., 
St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., New Orleans, La.,. Seattle, 
Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN C. BLACK, 
President, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wm PLEASE POST CONSPICUOUSLY. 





of male stenographers to the need of the 


federal government for _ well-trained 


is suggested that bus 
the 


stenographers. It 


ness college proprietors circularize 


districts in which they operate by repro 
ducing this poster and adding to it 
printed in red, the following: 

lr You Are Now 


SERVICE POSITION, 


READY FOR A CI 
READY BY A 


COLLE« 


(GET 


rENDING... . BUSINESS 
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Pending Legislation 


OMETIME the 
Writer published the text of a 


ago Uregg 
proposed bill creating certified 


public stenographers, along the lines 
of similar bills for certified public ac 
bill 
York State Stenographers’ 


Mr. E. H. Keller, 5 Beek- 


man St., New York City, being the per- 


countants. Chis introduced 
by the New 


\ssociation, 


was 


son from whon full information can be 
the 
this 


ap- 


obtained. 
Shorthand Club of New 


At the last meeting of 
York City, 
bill was again discussed, as there 
peared to be objection to the third article 
of the proposed measure, which tended 
to restrict the held to those public stenog- 
raphers who had been engaged as such, 
on their own account, for a year prior to 
the act 

that this 
the 


the passage of The pre posed 
bill stipulated 


at the 


class could, 


discretion of regents, be 
granted a certificate without any exami 
nation 

It was contended that this act would 


prevent court stenographers who were 
not engaged on their own account in the 
business from being admitted as certified 
uublic stenographers; viz., all court ste- 
nographers from Magistrates and Mu- 
nicipal to Supreme Courts, in order to be 
idmitted into this class, would have to 
pass an examination set by the regents, 
and before the stenographer could take 
this examination he would have to pos- 
sess educational qualifications equal to 
0 regents’ counts. 

The Shorthand Club desires to see the 
ct passed, but wants the third section 
mended so as to give every court ste- 
ographer a chance to be admitted and 
ot limit the class to those engaged on 
If it is limited to the 


stenographer, male or 


ieir own account. 


itter class any 


‘male, doing typewriting on his own ac- 


count for a year prior to the passage of 
the bill will at once be admitted into this 
classification, whereas the court stenog- 
rapher, capable of doing the highest class 
of work, will be shut out until such time 
as he passes the required examination 
for admission and possesses the required 


educational qualifications. 


The Shorthand Club does not want the 
competent stenographer who is practic- 
ing on his own account excluded, nor 
does the Club want him to pass an ex- 
amination before he may be admitted; 
but it maintains that the bill in its pres- 
ent form tends to create a monopoly of 
the reporting business in that it gives the 
regents power to admit any one without 
examination who has been practicing as 
a public stenographer for a year. In this 
way only those stenographers practicing 
on their own account could be admitted, 
and the stenographer who passed a difh- 
cult civil service examination would be 
left 
special examination 


“in the cold” until he had passed a 
prescribed by the 
regents. 

A committee was appointed to amend 
the third section so as to admit all ste- 
nographers now employed as court ste- 
whether practicing on their 
the 
qualification 150 words a minute for five 


nographers, 
own account or not, and making 
minutes, either on actual examination or 
proof of having passed an examination 
of that degree previously. 

In its present form, it is likely that if 
the bill 


employ only those 


passes lawyers will be able to 


stenographers who 


certificates as public stenog- 


possess 
raphers, regardless of their capability or 


efficiency; and their reports, whether 


good or bad, will be accepted as cor- 


rect. 
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Civil Service Jottings 

Under this heading we will from month t 
of followers of the 

entered the govern 


Note: 
month call attention to the success 
“Forward Movement’ who have 
ment sere 


Mr. David B. Morgan, who was grad- 
uated from the Williamsport Commer- 
cial College, Williamsport, Pa., is now 
doing stenographic work in the General 
Land Office, Washington, D. C., one of 
the bureaus of the Interior Department. 
Mr. Morgan was exceptionally studious 

while attending school, 
and after his graduation 
filled several important 
enter- 
ing the government serv- 
The careful train- 
and 


positions before 
ice. 
ing in shorthand 
typewriting he received 
is evidenced by the fact 
that when he took the government exam- 
ination he stood highest on the list for 
the State of Pennsylvania. He success- 
fully took the 120-words-a-minute test in 
stenography, with a grade of 90 per cent, 
and his grades in typewriting were even 
higher. Soon after taking the examina- 
tion he received an appointment to a po- 
sition at Bismarck, North Dakota. After 
staying there several years he was trans- 
ferred from the “field service” to Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has received several 
promotions, and his prospects for fur- 
ther advancement are very promising. 
Congratulations to Mr. Morgan on his 
“Go thou and do likewise.” 


Davip B. MorGAN 


success ! 


Mr. Parley M. Cook, whose interest- 
ing experiences in the Philippine Islands 
were published in the Gregg Writer for 
November, 1909, writes the editor that 
he desires to exchange correspondence 
with some stenographer in the United 
States, preferably in Washington, re- 


ceiving at least $1,200 a year, with a 
view to arranging a transfer with him 
He is receiving $1,800 a year as stenog- 
rapher to one of the justices of the Phil 
ippine Supreme Court, but wishes to re 
turn to the mainland to take up a course 
of study in a law school. Any person 
interested in the proposition can com- 
municate with Mr. Cook by addressing 
him in care of the Supreme Court, Ma- 


nila, P. I. 


Speaking of stenographers, under 
President Cleveland a stenographer be- 
came Secretary of War; under Presi- 


became 


dent Roosevelt a stenographer 
Secretary of the Treasury; under Presi- 
dent Taft a stenographer became Collec 
tor of the Port of New York, the most 
important customs office in the United 


States—Kansas City Times. 


Masseur for Senators 
AHE United States Senate is go- 
ing to have a professional mas- 
seur. He is to be in charge of 
the luxurious bathing rooms in the new 
marble office building provided for the 
use of Senators, where arrangements 
have been made for Russian, Turkish, 
and all kinds of baths. 

The legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriation bill contains a provision 
which sets aside an appropriation of $1- 
800 annually to be paid “an attendant in 
charge of the bathing rooms, who shall be 
a professional masseur.” 

The attendant who is to work on th« 
muscles of Senators is to have two as 
sistants, who will receive $720 each a 
nually.—Civil Service Advocate. 





o» the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department 


should be 


addressed. 





A New Year Talk on Success and Failure 


HE holiday season affords an op- 
portunity for every one to relax 
and dismiss from his mind mat- 

ters of serious concern. The pleasures 
“Christmas week” 
counteract the nervous tension that is in 


and festivities of 
duced by the strenuous work of the busy 
year. 

And what New Year resolutions we do 
make when we again turn to our duties! 
Many of the resolutions are not fulfilled, 
but it is none the less exhilarating to 
dwell upon the possibilities of their ful- 
fillment. Have we profited nothing by 
resolving to accomplish specific ends, 
even though falling short of their attain- 
ment? True, we have not gained all that 
we might have gained had we lived up to 
those resolutions to the letter, but just 
the same there is real advancement in the 
mere expectation of their ultimate ful- 
fillment, and in the extent to which, how- 
ever limited, we do manage to live up to 
then. 

There is a good deal of discussion as 
to the moral value of making resolutions 
vhich you know in advance you will not 

eep; many maintain that it is more de- 
oralizing to make a resolution that is 
fterward broken than never to make 
But there is a strong argu- 
Suppose you make 


ny at all. 
vent to the contrary. 
resolution to increase your efficiency, 
nd keep it only for the month of Janu- 
ry. You get such encouragement, such 
ithusiasm, such a “thrill,” from even 
at one month of achievement, that you 
evitably feel greater confidence in 
urself, you are conscious of a renewed 


‘termination to succeed. With such a 


resolve fresh jn your consciousness, you 
feel within yourself the the 
strength, to make another stride forward, 


courage, 


and so you go on to ever greater achieve- 
ment. More resolutions, we venture to 
say, are kept than are broken. 

This is the time to take personal inven- 
tory, the time to study the conditions and 
circumstances attaching to our successes 
of the past year—and to our failures as 
Let us first determine the reasons 
of our success. Then let us study our 
failures for the purpose of benefiting by 
them. And, finally, let us arrange our 
stock in trade, our equipment, our ele- 
ments of success, to the end that we shall 
to make a 


well. 


be able to increase our sales 
greater success in the future than we 
have been able to accomplish in the past. 

Are you satisfied with your present 
ability, with your present position? Are 
you interested in higher and better 
things? As we start the work of another 
year, let us determine to do more of gen- 
uine value than we did this past year. 
Let us who are interested in this depart- 
ment get more accuracy; let us get more 
speed; let us get more general informa- 
tion. Let us fix a goal at which to aim, 
and—let us reach that goal! 

Are you going to accomplish greater 
things in the coming year? That is a 
question for you to determine. Don’t 


rely upon your teacher to accomplish this 
through some magical variety of instruc- 
tion or inspiration. Your teacher is ready 
and willing to do everything for you, but 
as a matter of fact, and as a result of 
natural law, he can really do very little 
The more he tries to do for 


for you. 
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you what you should do for yourself, the 
more he will accomplish for himself and 
the less competent you will become. That 
The 
himself 


is inevitable. man who works 


things out for experiences 


greater development than he who is led. 

Have you prepared for success? Are 
you preparing for it? Have you tried to 
build a greater success, arid have you 
failed? What of that? 
many times you had to try before you 


Remember how 


could ride a bicycle or before you learned 
to skate. 
fail! 


mination; you were not discouraged at 


How invigorating tt was to 
Every failure created new deter- 
any time. You sought adyice, you made 
immediate application of that advice, and 
in time you learned to ride, you learned 
to skate. 

A friend who has taken a great deal 
of time and trouble in the acquisition of 
an extended vocabulary told me recently 
that he always feels uncomfortable when 
any admirer of his vocabulary tells him 
that he is a genius or has a great advan- 
tage over other people. He has acquired 


his vocabulary by slow and laborious 
processes, by the cultivation of the “dic- 
tionary habit,” and he knows that any- 
body who is willing to expend the same 
amount of energy can do equally well. 
and 


often men 


women start out in life with the idea that 


Too young young 
their superiors have been blessed with 
some supernatural gift that enables them 
to do great and wondrous things. The 


fact of the matter is that men who oc 


cupy superior positions have gained them 


by gradual but constant progress in the 
accumulation of knowledge. They have 
kept at it. 


in well-doing.” 


They have not been “weary 
They have been willing 
to make sacrifices for the sake of results. 
They have been encouraged by failure. 

The awards this year are greater than 


they ever can be in the future. An in 
vestment of the time and study that are 
necessary to make yourself a better ste- 
nographer than the average, will bring 
greater this than next. 
There is no sufficient reason why 
should not, to-day, take advantage of the 
opportunities You cannot 
afford, through lassitude and indiffer- 


returns year 


you 
presented. 
ence, to reject these opportunities. Re- 
member that your success depends upon 
YOURSELF wholly and solely upon YOU. 

The reward is added prestige, socially, 
educationally, financially ; greater oppor 
tunities to use the knowledge of business 
life which you have acquired; a chance 
to show your worth to the people with 
whom associate. Surely these re- 
wards are well worth the making 
keeping—of a New Year's 


resolutions ! 


yi ru 
and 
few earnest 


TD 
YH 
Foreign Names 

gARL EMIL MAXIMILIAN 
Louis Joseph Alexandree The 
dor Manuel de Bardi filed appli- 
cation for naturalization papers in the 
United States Court at Chicago recently 

“Want your name changed?” the nat 
uralization clerk asked when’ the appli 
cant filled out his papers. 

“Nope, I’m satisfied with it,’ answered 

E. M. L. J. A. T. M. de Bardi. 

Reference was made in an argument 
to a jury to the fact of a witness’s having 
changed his name. The attorney said, 
“My name is not Rosenthaleskovitz ; it 1s 
plain Rosenthal. My opponent’s name ts 
not Mitchellowsky or Mitchelleski; it 
plain Mitchell.” 

These occurrences prove again that 
the court reporter must have such an ex 
cellent command of his system that he 
can execute readily the outline for any 
possible combination of sounds. 
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Expert Cestimany—lll 


(See page 29/ tor key 
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Expert Cestimony—lV 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Keys to Expert Shorthand Plates 


QO Were they 
every respect that y received them in? 

A They were in every same as when I 
received them 

Q Now, doctor, f >: purpose of showing a little 
more yo extended e rience, just tell the jury 
what you mean by the word 

A Toxic zy is the science that deals with poisons, 

nsiders their origin the effects they 


delivered in the same condition in 


respe t the 


Toxicology. 


their properties, 

duce when iministered, the treatment to be used 
n combating the eft , and the examination of the 
lifferent orgar h > of poisons 

Q Now 
articular work 

A I have de re attention to the subject of 
yxicology than to any subject; I have 
levoted a considerable part of my time during the past 
ranch; as I have before stated, 
I have examine human bodies for the 
presence of poisons; I have made a great many experi 
ments with different poisons; I lecture constantly on 
Medical College and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and I have written more or less in 
regard to the subject 

0 Now, doct 
letermined the 
strychnine? 

4 I have 

Q Have you examined as to its taste—how does it 


experience in 


other ne 


33 or 34 years t this 


l a great many 


Rush 


the subject at 


learned and 
properties of 


have you therefore 


uliarities” and the 


taste? 

A Strychnine to most people is bitter, 
some persons who do not know that 
trychnine is a certain percentage (it is true 
t is small), there is a certain proportion of 
people who do not know that it has a bitter taste 

Q Do you know what effect the toxin of strych 

ne has upon the human kidney when taken through 

> stomach? 

The Court Did you say 

Mr. Noyes Kidney 

A It produces a 
majority of cases 

Q What effect, if you know, does it have upon the 
iver, where it reaches the liver, if taken in the same 
through the stomach and through the 
ligestive organs down to the liver? 

A There is no constant effect upon the liver; 
liver is conjected, but it is not constant 
nditions naked 


intensely 


ut there are 


human system? 


ynjection of the kidney in a 


way; that is, 


sometimes the 
Q Are 
ye, doctor? 
A They may be, or they 
ey can be seen by the unaided eye, but the micro 
pe 18 &@ more certain means of determining them 
Q What effect does strychnine have when taken 
rough the stomach and absorbed into the system, on 
e muscles of the victim that takes it? 
4 It produces a powerful contraction of the mus- 
es, results in a stiffening of the muscles. 


White 


testified in a great many 
juestion of poison has been the issue 
the case, have you not? 

\ Yes, I have testified in a considerable number 
cases. 

Mr. Noyes: Just a moment; excuse me, Mr. White. 
neglected to ask you, doctor, how much strychnine 
es it require ordinarily, when taken into the stom- 
death in an adult man of 35 years of 
years of age, or about that age? 
f a grain or a trifle less has produced 
adult We therefore consider a 
rd of a grair a trifle less as a possibly fatal dose 
Q I want to get at a little more with reference to 
ir examination of that stomach; how much of that 
ntents did you examine? 


these revealable to the 


may not be; sometimes 


Cross-examination by Mr 


Q Professor, you have 


ses where the 


h, to produ C 
¢. or a man of 35 


, A third 


ath im a healthy 


A I examined a 
Q Of what was 
A Yes, sir 

> That is, y examined a third of 
welve 


A A third « 


unces 
twelve ounces that were brought 
© And you state re was a third of a grain or 
upwards in that thir 

\ Yes, sir, a! nore than a third of a grain 
Q What was your nclusion as to the proportion 
or amount of str mine that there was in the entire 
stomach or the ynten f the stomach as you had it 
there? 

Mr. White yt that question 

The Court fell, are you able to tell, doctor? 

Mr. Noyes: Ar u able to give an opinion on 
that subject? 

A I am, your honor 

The Court Well, you may 

\ I have had a good deal of experience in that 
matter and have made experiments to determine that 
fact; such experiments, and also the well-known laws 
f physics, ‘show that if the contents of the stomach 
is well mixed up, unif ily, thoroughly mixed up, and 
a third of it be taken out and examined for strych 
nine, the part- 


Practice This List! 

The following phrases from this series 
of plates are excellent outlines for prac- 
tice: 

in the same condition 

every respect 

just tell the jury 
what do you mean by the 

the subject of 

time 


part of my 


there is a certain 
you know what 
cases 


a great many 


st a moment 
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just a minut 
did you examine 
of what was 
you mean 
conclusion 


what was your 


I object to that question 


Submitted for Answer 
(. In states where the court reporter 
is paid so much a day, and so much a 
page for his transcript, how much will 


a transcript average daily? 
©. Is there a fixed rate charged by of- 


ficial reporters for carbon copies? If so, 
is the charge made per folio or per page? 
What is the rate? 


A Recipe for Success 


* is the prescription for suc- 

cess given by William G. Mc- 
Adoo, the tunnel builder: 

“No matter what situation in life you 
occupy, no matter how humble it may be, 
make it your rule to try to do the work 
a little bit better than any one ever did it 
before. I do not care how insignificant 
the part, if you have the spirit and the 
ambition and you do your duty, the tine 
will come when your superior will notice 
the fact. 
for a more responsible position he will 


Then when he wants some one 


pick the man who best embodies these 
qualities.” 

But Mr. McAdoo still 
motto, and this he declares he has made 
the burden of his advice to hundreds of 
youths who applied to him for counsel. 


has another 


This is it: 
“Above all things be honest: be unde- 


terred by obstacles: choose something 


well worth doing, and then put 


whole heart and soul into it.” 


your 


Ls 


E 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Christmas Bells 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, 


And wild and sweet 


familiar carols play, 


rhe words repeat 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
\ voice, a chime, 
\ chant sublime 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 

The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head 


“There is no earth,” I 
“For hate is strong, 


peace 


And mocks the song 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
earth, go men!” 


Longfellow 


Wit! d-will to 


peace nm 


An Estimate of Tolstoi 


rhe death of Tolstoi takes from the scene of humar 
action a unique figure. Like a slow, large star of the 
summer night he hung long before our sight, and 
slipping over the rim of the world, left behind hin 
not darkness but dawn. That is to say, he left behind 
him a renewed religion of brotherhood which, aside 
from a willingness to understand God, is probably the 
only important thing in the world. 

The thing, however, which made Tolstoi the most 
dramatic man of his time was that, when he had 
reached the pinnacle of celebrity, he turned suddenly 
and went down into the valley again. In one da 
as it were, he gave over the glories of the world ar 


took upon himself its penalties, which he bore bot 
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of a hole.” Then he begun to get mad. He held in 
for a spell, walking up and down the comb of the 
roof, and shaking his head and muttering to himself; 
but his feelings got the upper hand of him, presently, 
and he broke loose and cussed himself black in the 
face. I never see a bird take on so about a little 
thing. When he got through he walks to the hole 
and looks in again for half a minute; then he says, 
“Well, you’re a long hole, and a deep hole, and a 
mighty singular hole altogether; but I’ve started in to 
fill you and I’m blamed if I don’t fill you if it takes 
a hundred years!” 

And with that away he went. You never see a bird 
work so since you was born. He laid into his work 
like a nigger, and the way he hove acorns into that 
hole for about two hours and a half was one of the 
most exciting and astonishing spectacles I ever struck. 
He never stopped to take a look any more—he just 
hove them in and went for more. Well, at last he 
could hardly flop his wings, he was so tuckered out. 
He come a-drooping down, once more, sweating like 
an ice-pitcher, drops his acorn in, and says, 


Aladdin 
When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 
T had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded with roofs of gold 
My beautiful castles in Spain! 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I’d give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing "twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no more castles in Spain! 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow—lIrving 
XI—XII 


read several books quite through, and was a perfect 
master of Cotton Mather’s “History of New England 
Witchcraft,” in which, by the way, he most firmly 
and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness 
and simple credulity. His appetite for the marvelous, 
and his powers of digesting it, were equally extraor- 
dinary; and both had been increased by his residence 
in this spell-bound region. No tale was too gross or 
monstrous for his capacious swallow. It was often 
his delight, after his school was dismissed in the after- 
noon, to stretch himself on the rich bed of clover 
bordering the little brook that whimpered by his 
school-house, and there con over old Mather’s direful 
tales, until the gathering dusk of evening made the 
printed page a mere mist before his eyes. Then, as 
he wended his way by swamp and stream and awful 
woodland to the farmhouse where he happened to be 
quartered, every sound of nature, at that witching 
hour, fluttered his excited imagination—the moan of 
the whip-poor-will from the hillside, the boding cry 
of the tree toad, that harbinger of storm, the dreary 
hooting of the screech owl, to the sudden rustling in 
the thicket of birds frightened from their roost. The 
fireflies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the dark- 
est places, now and then startled him, as one of 
uncommon brightness would stream across his path; 
and if, by chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came 
winging his blundering flight against him, the poor 


varlet was ready to give up the ghost, with the idea 
that he was struck with a witch’s token. His only 
resource on such occasions, either to drown thought 
or drive away evil spirits, was to sing psalm tunes; 
and the good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by 
their doors of an evening, were often filled with awe 
at hearing his nasal melody, “in linkéd sweetness 
long drawn out,” floating from the distant hill, or 
along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was to 
pass long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, 
as they sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples 
roasting and spluttering along the hearth, and listen 
to their marvelous tales of ghosts and goblins, and 
haunted fields, and haunted brooks, and haunted 
bridges, and haunted houses, and, particularly of the 
headless horseman, or Galloping Hessian of the Hol- 
low, as they sometimes called him. He would delight 
them equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of 
the direful omens and portentous sights and sounds 
in the air, which prevailed in the earlier times of 
Connecticut; and would frighten them woefully with 
speculations upon comets and shooting stars; and with 
the alarming fact that the world did absolutely turn 
round, and that they were half the time topsy-turvy! 


The Influence of Christmas 


Christmas again with its peace and good-will and 
wonder! How our friends multiply and increase in 
value as the Day of days draws near! How the touch 
of human hands thrills us and. the look in human 
eyes! To our surprise we are not ashamed to be good, 
to be kind, to be loving. For this little space out of 
the long circuit of the year we are glad to be our- 
selves. We give freely of our love, we offer our labor 
without price, and we speak kind words that are rarer 
far than rubies. Once more we take courage and let 
our hearts have their way, and life laughs and is glad 
When Christmas comes the world suddenly grows bet 
ter, sin less lovely, and heaven nearer—and all be 
cause a little Boy was born in Bethlehem. Perhaps— 
who knows?—we might carry with us throughout the 
year the joy of this Christmas living!—Edwin Osgood 
Grover. 


The Ten-Hour Law for Women 
(See plate on page 282.) 


A real step in social progress was the recent decision 
of the Illinois Supreme Court on the ten-hour law for 
women. “We are of the opinion,” said the Court, 
“that the statute limiting the time to ten hours in any 
one day in which a female shall work in any mechan 
ical establishment or factory or laundry is a legiti- 
mate exercise of the police power of the State.” 

This decision is of great importance in various ways. 
It at once affects perhaps thirty thousand women and 
girls now working over ten hours daily in Illinois. 
It establishes the principle of applying the police 
power of the State in restricting freedom of contract 
for the public welfare. It will give encouragement to 
the making of similar laws in all States. 

But there is still another result of the victory— 
perhaps the most important of all. Louis D. Bran- 
deis, in his remarkable brief for the validity of the 
law, called upon judges to take cognizance of the 
well-known fact that women’s strength and capacity 
to endure excessive conditions of labor is limited and 
that their strength and that of their children demands 
relief. 

Obvious as this may seem, it required this declara- 
tion of the court to establish the principle that “what 
is known to all men and what we know as men we 
cannot profess to be ignorant of as judges.”—From 
“The World in @ Nutshell” in “Success.” 
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PROSPERITY DURING THE YEAR 


will depend upon the extent to which advantage is taken of opportunity. 


for teachers and school proprietors for a generation. 


UNION TEACHERS’ BUREAU, - 


We have helped to create opportunities 


229 Broapway, NEW YORK OCITY 








HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS IN 14 STATES 


During the past few weeks we have filled from ONE to 
FIVE High School positions in each of fourteen different 
states. Salaries from $60 to $150 per month. 
We need more good Commercial! Teachers. 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KY 


1 mention this journal 





Free regi ‘ if ve 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


An active, wide-awake the for Commercial 
Teachers. No enrollment “I secured my 

tion through you at $1800." This is a sam nget 
the positions we fll. TWENTY-SIXTH vEAR. 











’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Reco d 1 d 
cial ious and a goto ons sone colleges men 
The Agency receives many calls for com 
cial teachers from public and patente oak 8c 


and basiness colleges. 
WM. ©. PRATT, Manager 














Positions for Gregg Teachers 


We want you to enrol! now to be in line for the best 
places. We need two teachers of Spanish Short- 
band. We solicit the patronage of reliable schools. 
Read our literature—a postal gets it. No position, no 


pay 
THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 
Indiana 


Marion - - 








MID-CONTINENT 
CLOVE TE 
AGENCY 
J. E. BOYD, Manacer 


720 STEWART AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SEVENFOLD 


During 1910 our besiness increased SEVENFOLD, 
and prospects for next year are growing bri every " 
We are now ready to receive enrollments for 191! 
tions, many of which are already listed with us. por. 
enrollment brings best results. Write us to-day. 


Southwestern Branch, Bartiesville, Okla., C. D. Foster, Mgr. 











28th Year 


Over 32,000 Positions Filled 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SuITe 814-823, STEGER BuiI_piInc, CHICAGO 


We now have a C ial Departm 





addition to placing teachers, we 
and high-grade stenographic p sitions. 


t, and we have better 
facilities than ever for serving the schools and the teachers. In 
handle private secretaryships 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, 
Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


Circular and membership form sent on application. 











H tak tw f Se Francisco Business College took 
San Francisco ‘ctrtcaet’ S$IBOO Ser nae for the head of their Gree 


Shorthand Department at $1800 


Heald's Business College started the year with our candidate at the head of their Business Prac 
tice Department at a salary of $1800. If you want a better position before September, or for next 


year, write us now. 


We get results. Let us assist you. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mgr. 


LUTHER B. D'ARMOND, Associate Mgr 


Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 











WINTER WORK 


This is written 
Convention 


The editor says he must have copy by January 1. and so we must be brief. 


the morning after ""—Christmas; just a few minutes before our manager starts for the Chicago 


Among December calis. 


three came from the Pacific Coast and one from the Middle West. for principals. at from $1500 up. Every sign 


points to a large volume of business for this Agency in 1911. 


We want to help you, whether teacher or principal. 


Our acquaintance, our experience, our carefully organized office machinery. are all at your service. We wish you a 


prosperous 1911 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A Specialty by a Specialist 


E. E. GAYLORD, Manager 


35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Watch your wrapper for date of expiration of your subscription. 





B F CLARK CHIC 4G¢ STEINWAY HALL Zist YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


IRTHWESTERN OFFICE WASH PEYTON BLOCK 





BROWN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY EXPERT TYPEWRITER OPERATORS « emploved 
) t nit ates sovernment t 
Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. CENTERING SCALE for centering headlines, etc. Every 


is looking for good teachers to place in public typist needs this greatest labor-saver. Exrors impossible. 20c 
and private schools” Free Registration SAMUEL THOMAS, 1831 S. Cecil, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Do you want Dictation 


zs ; at Home? 
» ‘ > 
The Stamp of Pencil You enn have it, marion, neo 


Quality vem any time; all the time 
‘ Your reader never tires—is always 
DIXON'S American ge Pencils i. ready. ‘The best possible means 
made to fill every need. Send 10 cents in f hich = All this 
stamps for liberal samples of Dixon's or tting ig peed. 
Stenographe r Pencils and copy of Dixon's pond = had from KIMBALL'S 
‘Pencil Guide Pasueieadth Dictation Outfite 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


dé. N. KIMBALL 
1368 Broadwea» New York City 














Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Will enroll only good teachers. 
Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mrppix 
Sratrs, and the Great West and Nortuwest. 
Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 
Will not recommend a poor teacher. 
Will send full particulars on request. 


WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TO-DAY 











TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS PLEASE READ 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S. J. RACE, Manager 327-31 14th Ave., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
@ Fills a large nu 

and Colleges in all the North Coatral and Wester: } States. 

@ Has a large number of calls for teachers with a good academic 

and ability to teach shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, etc. 

@ Can secure excellent salaries for well-qualified commercial teachers 
better than they would generally get in offices. 

a Does not charge a registration fee in advance, but allows payment of 
same with the commission. 


Write to-day for full ieflenenntiiies Speak of your education and experience. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Please look at your address 

Important label, and if your subscription 

has run out, renew promecy. 

If you change your address, notify us promptly, 
giving both old and new address, 








Large List of New Profes- 
sional and Amateur Plays, 
Vaudeville Sketches, Stage 
Monologues, Minstre! Material 


Jokes, —= yan Rectta- 
ee 
$5 DENISON & CO.. Dept. 70. Onicago. 








PENMANSHIP 
Taught by Mail 


You can learn muscular move- 
ment—the only practical, sensi- 
ble, business penmanship, at your 
home by the world’s famous PAL- 
MER METHOD. Full unlimited 
course, with weekly criticism, 
$10.00; ought to be worth to you 
$10.00. a week in increased 
salary. We guarantee success or 
charge no tuition fee. Write to- 
day for free book on Palmer's 
Penmanship, with. specimens of 
muscular movemcat writing. If 
you are in earnest, if you mean 
to make the most of yourself, do 
not put this off until to-morrow 
or to-night, but write AT ONCE. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 





A Civil service 
Morrison prepares ‘ r the examinations 
Adopted by over Am 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Field Dept. 169, Springfield, Mass. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


ual by Ewart, Field and 


Business Colleges, Y.M 


250 page Home Study egtalog free. Write to-day. 




















The Stenographic Expert 


Official Stenographer New Y ork Supreme Court. 
Holder of world’s record for speed and accuracy. 


Size of book 54¢x8 inches—235 pages—bound 
in buckram. 

Contains twenty-one chapters. While 68 pages of 
the 235 are in Pitmanic shorthand, showing lists of 
phrases, conflicting words, arbitrary signs short- 
cuts, Gregg writers may take advantage of the s 
tions in these 68 pages and adapt them to the a 
system. The rest of the book may be used by writers 
of any system. The twenty-one chapters treat of the 
following subjects : ) 

1. What education does the profess ional reponey oped? Il. 
‘ and accuracy. Ill Coclictios words. IV. Principles 
of ing Familiar phrases. VI. Adios signs. 

personal equation. Arrangement | of notes. 

IX. ‘Punctuation while 


reporting. 
a = by ju XI. Exhibits in the case. 
Xin Charge as delivered. XI! 


Some reporting. XVI. Grand Jury rtin, 
omplete case. Oil Daily xD. oe. wlames ma- 
hine. XX. Odds and ends. ote; The Court reporter of 
to-morrow . 
Price $2.00, by mail, postage prepaid, 
Send for sample pages. 


WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
Temple Court Bldg. New York City 





MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN 
SELECTING 


ne ieee 
SS 


Or Certificates for your graduates? 
We are showing some very artistic and 
attractive designs to select from, and 
invite correspondence. 


F. W. MARTIN CO. 
100 Boylston St., - Boston, Mass. 








——— 


Do You Know Enough 


to make sense of an educated man’s 
dictation about something different 
from a quantity of merchandise or 
an amount of money? Nimble 
fingers won't doit. Practice with 
crooked marks won't doit. A rea- 
sonably enlightened mind is the 
thing. You cannot be so familiar 
with your employer's subject as he 
is, perhaps; but you need not be 
ignorant of his language. You 
should know what he is driving at. 
This is the door to real advance- 
ment. The Chautauqua reading 
course offers the key. Neither 
difficult nor expensive. For par- 
ticulars, address 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 








Get the Chautauqua Idea 




















Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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“THE PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 








The largest, best, and most popular general news 
magazine ever issued in the interests of shorthand 


and typewriting. 


Now in its thirty-seventh 


volume of continued and uninterrupted monthly 


publication. 


Fifty Cents Yearly; twelve numbers. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy free 


for the asking. 


E. N. MINER, Publisher, 


23 Duane St., NEW YORK 








If you are looking for the best School, the best Journal, or the best Book on Pen- 
manship, you will do well to investigate one or all of the following : 


THE SCHOOL 


For twenty years the 


Zanerian College, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
has been the leading penmanship school 
of America. Aind to-day it is still the 
recognized center for professional train - 
ing in penmanship, practical and artistic. 
Shorthand teachers who are good pen - 
men are in constant demand. Why not 
increase your salary by improving your 
writing? 
A beautifully illustrated catalog for the 
asking 


THE JOURNAL 
For nearly a decade 


| The Business Educator 


has been gradually pushing to the front, 
until it is now very generally thought to 
be the best journal devoted to penman- 
ship and commercial education. 

Lessons in business writing are given 
by America's leading penmen and teach- 
ers of penmanship. 

A sample copy will cheerfully be sent 
free of charge if you will mention this 
paper. 


THE BOOK 
For up-to-dateness 


|The Zaner Method 


Complete Manual is the most complete 
book on business writing and methods of 
teaching writing now published. It con- 
tains 112 pages of copies and instruc- 
thons 

Bound in card cover at 50c and cloth 
at $1.00. Uvsed in many of the leading 
schools. It is revolutionizing the teach- 
ing and the writing of to-day. 

Ask for further information and it will 

given 


If you want the best inks, pens, holders, paper, and other materials pertaining 
to penmanship, ask for terms, samples and circulars. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


PENMANSHIP PUBLISHERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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HERE IS NO FUSS, no clutter, no incompetent efforts to overtax the 
ordinary powers of the teachers and children, in the schemes and plans 
suggested by this helpful magazine. The articles are practical to the small- 

est detail and, what is no less admirable, they are brief; they stop when they have 
had their say.” This is what the Psychological Clinic thinks of THE 
SCHOOL ARTS BOOK. 

For nearly a decade THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK, edited by Henry 
Turner Bailey, has been the leader in the important field of the school arts, drawing, 
construction work, and handicraft. AA new department, treating of vocational train- 
ing, starting with the January number, will still further strengthen its position. 

The School Arts Book may be used in connection with any established system 
of art instruction. It is beautifully printed, abundantly illustrated with reproductions 
of executed work and full-color inserts. Every teacher and supervisor with classes in 
drawing, manual arts and kindred subjects will find The School Arts Book a helpful 
monthly visitor. 

Published monthly during the school year. Annual subscription price in the 
United States, $1.50. Send for a sample copy. 

We want subscription sales agents in every school district, and pay liberally for 
the work. Write for terms, mentioning this magazine. 


NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


200 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 























Three and a Half Months 


was the actual time consumed in training Miss Tarr and Mr. Swem—the 
seventeen-year-old writers—for the Fifth International Speed Contest, in 
which they won second and third places. 


The Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


tells how the shorthand speed of these young writers was increased from 
that of office stenographers to that of expert reporters in this incredibly 
short time. 

It gives every step of the training—and the matter used in the dictation 
practice. 

You'll count The Expert Shorthand Speed Course one of your wisest invest- 
ments. 

The book contains 264 pages and is beautifully bound in cloth, 

Price $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Your Reputation for Neat Work 


Depends on the Neatness of 
the Details 


Your desk may be the personification of orderly arrangement. Your 
routine methods may be the very best of system. Your typewriting may be 
neat—done with an even touch and displaying originality of arrangement. 

And yet the carbon copies will be the very opposite of all these good 
qualities unless you use the right kind of carbon paper. Because, no 
matter how good the original document is—the quality of the copy or 
copies will be in accordance with the quality of the carbon paper used. 

But if you want to be sure a/ways of good carbon copies, you should be 
be certain to use MultiKopy Carbon Paper. 


This is the kind expenses, At one 
that has been used TRADE writing you can 
in all parts of the make 20 copies—all 


world for over eight- good, That's econ- 
teen years; growing omy of time—you 
from a little demand MARK can put the saving 


in the vicinity of on some other detail 
Boston to the im- of your work; pos- 
mense business it is CAR BON PAPER sibly think up sug- 
today. And good gestions for running 
reasons there are for its use. some end of the business better or less 

One sheet will copy 100 letters, all dis- expensively. You know that your em- 


tinct and clearly readable. That’s econ- ployer will appreciate that; and your pay 
omy of money—cutting down of supply envelope will appreciate accordingly. 


MultiKopy Carbon Paper is made in black, blue, purple, green, and red. The 
color will not come off either from the paper itself or the copies. It is made in the 
following varieties with manifolding powers as shown by the numbers opposite each: 

REGULAR FINISH HARD FINISH 
Lt. Wt., 20; Medium, 8; Billing, 6. Lt. Wt., 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


Send for Free Sample 


We want you to know by actual experience that all these claims are more than 
true. Send us your name, your firm’s name (if employed), and your dealer's name, 
and we'll be pleased to send you free sample. Use it for the twentieth copy. Use it 
to copy 100 letters. 

MultiKopy is sold by nearly all good dealers. If impossible to obtain we supply direct. 


STAR BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


are guaranteed to give 75,000 impressions each of the letter ‘a’ and “‘e’’ without filling the type so 
as to show on the paper. They were the first and are the best non-filling, non 
drying and non-fading ribbons. For all machines. 


F. S. Webster Co., 348 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York, 396-398 Broadway Chicago, 211 Madison St. 
Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St. Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St, 
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You can be that kind of typewriter operator if you 
want to be—that kind of operator to whom a mistake 
is as infrequent as a wrong note to a skilled piano 
player, and to whom correct and rapid typewriting 
is as instinctive as the touch of a master musician. 


Tulloss Touch 
Typewriting 


is mastery of the typewriter. It makes the operation 
of the machine, not a mere mechanical routine, wear- 
ing. and disagreeable, but perfect, certain, skilled 
Mastlership. 

To the Tulloss Writer. the striking of the keys is as certain, as 
precise, as rapid, as the best pianist's fingering of the piano keys 
ot the touch of the skilled banjo player upon his strings and frets 





Special Finger Training Exercises 


This remarkable suppleness and dexterity of the fingers is due 
to the Special Finger Training Exercises which form a part of 
the Tulloss Course. These are absolutely unique. There is no 
such system of finger training taught in any other school, nor 
described in any other text-book. 


No Other Operator is Trained This Way 


There is no other typewriter operator in the world whose fin 
gers have been trained as have the fingers of the Tulloss Writer. 
No matter where he was trained, how long he has been using the 
machine, or how expert he may be. no other operator writes with 
the ease, the accuracy. the precision. the unhesitating certainty 
of perfect typewriting, that mark the work of the Tulloss Writer. 


Merely Ask 
for the 
Book— / i : Start the New Year 


Send ; wT 4 by Sending for Our 
the Cou- , 


pon— / ; a ' 72-Page Free Book 


I os Bint 
Co Ke - which describes the System in detail. This book 
sts : . P gives complete outline of all the lessons of the Course. 

: Ds : : describes the Finger Training Exercises, explains the 

difference between Tulloss Touch Writing and the ordi- 

nary touch systems. In addition, it is replete with informa- 

tion of vital interest to every typewriter operator. It tells what 

~~ - R touch typewriting really is—how it must be learned. It tells how 
; oo : high speed is gained—gives suggestions as to the kind of practice 

TULLOSS ' ~~ work that is best for speed development. You will find in it typewrit 
SCHOOL | ‘ a ing information of inestimable value One reader has written us that it 
OF TOUCH . helped him more toward the mastery of real touch writing than an entire 
Any stenographer could well afford to pay for a 


T RITI business college course 
Yrew NG py. Wesenditfree. Fill out the coupon, or write a letter and mail to-day, 
801 College Hill, 


sad tw ths 72-pc0n Bose Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
801 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 

















Our Latest 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over 
the highest previous total of Remington 
Typewriters used in business schools. It 
shows a 2 to 1 Remington majority over 
any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the world’s 
standard Typewriter 





° ot i il lows that “Miss 


| i 
AL i | . en e Remington” 
Wi i f raga. is the world’s 
i ee 


Mie eg @«=6Sstandard typist 
“a Hit i > oy wl and the number 
ee et eee, «=o of: “Miss Rem- 

ee tee inotons’ is grow- 
ing every day. 
They know by 
experience that 
it pays best to 
operate the best. 


He Hence, foe 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








